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THE ies ER SECRET 


ESUS was a gréat teacher, but men did not 

say to him, “Teach us to teach.” He was a 
great healer, but men did not say, “Teach us 
to heal.” He was a great preacher, but men 
did not say, “Teach us to preach.” Sensing the 
inner secret of his power, they said, “Teach us 
to pray.” 

As friendship can develop only by commu- 
nication and personal contact, so we can come 
to know God only through personal prayer. 
God can never be found second hand or through 
another’s experience; we must come to know 
him ourselves. If we take prayer out of our 
lives, we cut the bond which binds us to God. 

The highest stimulus that man has is fellow- 
ship with God through prayer. We may have 
everything except God, but actually we have 
nothing. Man was made for God’s company, 
and without God he is miserable. 

Jesus was constantly urging men to pray. 
And always he reiterated the girding of our 
faith: “Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. ... If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him?” 

In his prayers our Lord asked for himself 
neither comfort nor success nor escape. While 
formulating our prayers, we should study care- 
fully his model prayer, which begins with a 
thought of others: “Our Father . . .” 

Prayer is not the means whereby we get God 
to do what we want him to do, for who are we 
to tell God how to run things? Prayer is the 
means whereby we learn to do what God wants 
us to do, the method by which we tune in our 
lives with him. So the heart of every prayer is 
not “God, you must do this or that for me.” 
Rather, the essence of every prayer is “Not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” 


—WiitiaM THomson HANzSCHE 
Minister, Prospect Street Presbyterian Church 
Trenton, New Jersey 






























































Universal Military Training 
« All the favorable things that might 
be said about UMT (Should Americans 
Adopt UMT? P.L., Jan. 19) would not 
prevent its resulting in a conscript 
army. “ee 

Each of Dr. Turck’s affirmations is 
valid and unqualifiedly true. Those of 
Senator Morse are to some extent true, 
but are not necessary to maintain an 
army. His fourth, “The training period 
would be one of mental and physical 
growth for our young men,” is akin to 
mockery. Our young men do not need 
to be put under military training in 
order to develop physically and men- 
tally... . 


—Harry B. Price 
Morrison, Illinois 


« Until recently I have taken the posi- 
tion that Universal Military Training 
would be a bad thing for this country. 
Now, however, my confidence that this 
is the right position has been somewhat 
shaken. . . . 

This feeling has been produced less 
by the arguments of the “militarists” and 
others who favor UMT .. . than by the 
emotional and fallacious reasoning of 
many who oppose it. A typical example 
of the latter is provided by Charles J. 
Turck’s article in the January 19 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. It presents a dis- 
tressing contrast to Wayne Morse’s 
calm, objective summary of the case in 
favor of UMT. 

Mr. Turck is quite right in much of 
what he says. . . . But he fails even to 
touch upon the real issue: will the harm 
to our youth under UMT necessarily 
be greater than that which they suffer 
under the conscription law which Mr. 
Turck says makes UMT unnecessary? 

Likewise, Mr. Turck is right in point- 
ing to the danger of military domina- 
tion of our country under UMT. But 
again he misses the crux of the matter: 
what are the reasons for assuming that 
military domination will be appreciably 
worse under UMT than it already is 
under our present tremendous program 
of rearmament? 

... Mr. Turck is obsessed with the 
idea that the military mind is guilty of 
great bias and irrationality. Unless op- 
ponents of UMT can show that they are 
not equally guilty, their arguments will 
fail to be convincing. 


~Tue REVEREND WILLIAM E. Grsson 
Presbyterian Student Center 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


« Perhaps the readers of P. L. would 
interested in a series of factual 
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folders that sell for 5c each or 25 for $1, 
entitled, “The Facts About Compulsory 


” « 


Military Service and Peace, . . and 
Health,” “. . . Crime,” “. . . and Casual- 
ties,” “. . . and Democracy, .. and 
Security,” “. . . and Military Life.” Also 
a booklet which received much news- 
paper publicity in the morning papers 
of January 21, entitled “The Facts Be- 
hind the Report.” It is a point-by-point 
analysis and refutation of the report of 
the National Security’ Training Com- 
mission which proposed the UMT plan. 
This is 15c or eight copies for $1, and 
may be secured from the National Coun- 
cil Against Conscription, 1013 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


—THE REVEREND WALTER M. Moore 
Verona, New Jersey 


‘God and Man at Yale’ 

« Youy recent review of God and Man 
at Yale (P.L., Jan. 19) appears to be 
based upon the very false premise that 
freedom of speech provides teachers 
with an absolute and unrestrained aca- 
demic license. . 

Now if we want to teach something 
in our schools of the history and prin- 
ciples of atheism and collectivist gov- 
ernments so as to demonstrate the error 
of such systems by way of contrast with 
our own, and no doubt we should, we 
have competent teachers who have faith 
in the religious, economic, and political 
heritage of America. Our youth can be 
entrusted to them, but not to teachers 
who evidence a sympathetic feeling and 
belief, however slight, in contrary sys- 
tems and philosophies. Such feelings 
and beliefs are dangerous in a teacher, 
not only by reason of what he might 
openly say to implant his views as truth 
but by what he can accomplish for that 
same purpose by subtle innuendo. And 
regardless of an intention to teach im- 
partially, it is still a characteristic of 
human nature to urge one’s belief on 
others. . 

In conclusion I might add that I'm 
tired of hearing the apologetic defense 
of such people under the guise of free- 
dom of speech. 


—FREDERICK G. HOFFMANN 
Middletown, New York 


I’m not a Yale man. 


”» « 


PS. 


« ... Wreck Yale? It will not be done 
by Buckley, ’51, editor and chairman 
of Yale Daily News, Fence Club, Eliza- 
bethan Club, Torch Honor Society, and 
Skull and Bones, but rather by the 
things, words, deeds, and attitudes his 
book exposes... . 
—Rosent F. STEINER 

Topeka, Kansas 
(Continued on page 34) 
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PONDERS 


“Security’—what a magic sound 
that word has for modern ears! It is 
an open sesame to the realms of the 
blest. Every man desires that above 
what once was considered the highest 
good. Our forefathers sought eagerly 
for salvation; their grandchildren 
diligently seek for security—at any 
price. 

To poke fun at this demand would be as 
easy as it would be silly. For the clergyman 
retirement in reasonable security at 65—or 
later—ought to be regarded as a right and 
not as charity. But a distinction needs to be 
made between wild dreams and attainable 
reality. Relative security can be a realizable 
target. ‘‘Pennies from Heaven’’ will not be 
showered on the minister at 65, but a 
ow program can be arranged that will 
work. 


Pensions and social security benefits can 
be expected for the minister of the future. 
But if and when these are available, it is 
not likely that every clergyman will be sup- 
plied at once with their maximum benefits. 
A sane program for retirement will include 
provision for protection and an assured in- 
come at 65. Because the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund policy is a contract, it deals in 
assurances and not mere hopes. It is an 
agreement to pay—in case of eventualities. 
The Endowment at 65 offers excellent ad- 
vantages at a very low price. Dividends if 
left to accumulate will measurably increase 
its value. Options of cash-surrender or paid- 
up insurance may be selected. 


For further information cut out ithe blank 
and send it to 
PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 
An Interd inational Life 
Insurance Company for 
all Protestant Ministers. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President. 








Please send me information about: 
[] Protection 

(CD Retirement Income 

( Juvenile insurance 

(C Family income 


Address See eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ge. cvcce 0 00 cRORD 000 MED ccccce 
Date of Birth ..... ee ee eeeeeeseseeseseee 





"More than a Business — 
an Institution” 




















Capitol Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Architects: Noftsger & Lawrence 


OKLAHOMA CHURCH GAINS NEW BEAUTY 


Beauty, dignity, liturgical correctness, and long, 4 
economical service characterize church furnishings 
by American Seating Company, as proved in many 
of America’s most distinguished churches for more 
than 65 years. 
Let our Church Furniture Designers plan with 
you and your architect to achieve the utmost in 
beauty for your church—in chancel furniture, archi- 
tectural woodwork, BopiFoRM pews or church chairs, 
and all other furnishings. 


Write to us in detail about your plans. Dept. 1156-A 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal.Cities 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 

















ASSISTANT WANTED Large Church in Pehiladelphia area needs a layman under 30 years of 
age to assist in active youth program and visitation. Reply to Box U, Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 





THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 





Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL303, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

















As one who has, for the most part, 
been at the desk, I have often wop. 
dered why the reports of some of the 
Church’s country-crossers have _ times 
been so charmingly illogical. Now on 
the Atcheson, Topeka, and the Santa 
Fe, enroute to home and office after g 
three-week junket, I am beginning to 
understand. It is now 10:33 a.m., and 
the Chief has just crossed the Pecos 
River in New Mexico, and coming up 
are the Galinas, Purgatoire, and Ar 
kansas Rivers and towns with the magic 
names of Las Vegas, Valmora, Raton, 
Trinidad, and La Junta. 

One looks out the window and sees 
adobe villages where Indian children 
and horses and dogs are basking in the 
sun. Not far away the mountains and 
the mesas rim the valley, and the sub 
way trolley cars, and commuter trains of 
Philadelphia seem like a million miles 
away. Yet like mileage-covering mod- 
erators, one seeks to make a generali- 
zation about the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., segments of which have 
been seen on this trip. 

There is a surging vitality in the 
Church. Such a sentence from anyone 
else always got the blue pencil. How 
does one know there is a surging any- 
thing? What support does one have for 
such a statement? 

Well, pastors are challenging church- 
members to cease nickel-ling dime-ing 
and give to God in proportion to their 
love for Him. Bill Findley, pastor of 
the newly organized John Knox Church 
in Tulsa, reports that a third of the 
families of that congregation are now 
tithing, many for the first time. To do so, 
one couple set aside their blueprints 
for a new house and bought a less er 
pensive old one instead. A schoolboy 
in Fullerton, California, has pledged 
$200 as his contribution toward a new 
church and is earning the money by 
setting up pins in a bowling alley. ... 
At the Montview Boulevard Presby- 





terian Church in Denver, where we wor 
shipped on a February Sunday, Pastor 
Arthur Miller welcomed seventy-three 
men and women into membership. At 
conferences in Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, and Berkeley, pastors tt 
ported that laymen are calling on 
families in their communities, and wi 
out apology are talking about what 
closest to their hearts to those who liv 
closest to them. . . . The mountail 
are beyond description, and it’s a gre 
land, and it’s a great Church, and thet 
platitudes are offered with abso 


| sincerity. —R. J. 
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When in 1948 John Foster Dulles 
addressed the organizing convention 
of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, he stressed the impor- 
tance of moral force in determining 
the course of world affairs. Last 
month he returned to tell the Coun- 
cil’s fourth annual get-together how 
this sense of moral obligation can 
actually operate. Speaking before a 
jam-packed luncheon meeting in 
Chicago’s Palmer House, the gray- 
haired statesman cited the Japanese 
peace treaty as a case in point. 

Just as four years ago P. L. pub- 
lished the speech of this outstanding 
Presbyterian layman, the text of Mr. 
Dulles’s latest statements on this 
topic, entitled Putting Moral Force 
to Work, appears on page 8. 


The Reverend J. Calvin Reid, 
author of Making Narcotics Re- 
spectable, is pastor of Mt. Lebanon 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The article, written 





J. Calvin Reid 


in the style of a satiric fantasy, was 
originally given as a sermon with 
four recent graduates of the Mt. 
Lebanon High School assisting in 
the presentation. 


Another minister, the Reverend 
Walter H. Rockenstein, pastor of 
Wenona Presbyterian Church, We- 
nona, Illinois, authored the article 
Act It Out. As part of his research, 
Mr. Rockenstein cooperated with 
Dr. Fred Eastman, professor of bi- 
ography and drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, in a survey 
of religious dramatic presentations 
among six major Protestant denomi- 
nations. Some of the findings, to- 
gether with suggestions on simpli- 
fied play-giving, are presented. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: Have you 
ever invited a friend to church, 
only to have him reply, “I can wor- 
ship God just as well out in the 
woods?” An article will give the 
answer to all who think they can 
worship adequately while walking, 
istening to music, or (more likely) 
lying in bed. 
cu 15, 1952 
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MEDITATIONS 


Lord of All 


S WE READ the story which the Bible 

tells of God’s dealing with men, we 

cannot escape being impressed with the 
idea of God’s outreach to all men. 

After the flood and the preservation 
of Noah and his family, God told them, 
“Be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth 
abundantly in the earth, and multiply 
therein.” God was concerned about a 
world filled with people upon whom he 
could lavish his love. 

When God called Abraham from Ur 
of the Chaldees and led him to Canaan, 
which was to be the land of Abraham’s 
descendants, the covenant people, God 
said to Abraham, “I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great . . . and in 
thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” Through a chosen family 
and a chosen nation, God was reaching 


out to all the peoples of the earth. 


Isaiah gave a great place to Jerusa- 
lem and the Hebrew nation in the plan 
of God, but again and again he rejoiced 
in the universality of God’s rule: “And 
many people shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of 
Jehovah, to the house of the God of 
Jacob. . . . And he will judge between 
the nations, and will decide concerning 
many peoples; and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” God had in 
mind the brotherhood of all nations liv- 
ing together in peace. 


In the book of Jonah is the story of 
a man who thought in terms of his own 
peop'e. He had no sympathy for other 
nations, and he would rob them of the 
mercy of God. But he learned that God’s 
grace reaches out to all peoples, even 
to the hated Assyrians. To him came the 
voice of God: “And should not I have 
regard for Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than six score thousand 

rsons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand; and 
also much cattle?” God’s mercy reached 
out not only to foreign nations in their 
need but to the dumb beasts as well. 

Jesus began with a few followers, but 
through them God would spread a sav- 
ing influence throughout the world, for 
Jesus said to his followers, “Ye are the 
light of the world. . . . Even so let your 
light shine before men; that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” The inner 


circle of believers was to have 
increasing radius until all the wo 
would be included in its circumferen 

Truth is not to be the secret of 
chosen few. “What I tell you in ¢ 
darkness,” said Jesus, “speak ye in 
light; and what ye hear in the ear, p 
claim upon the house-tops.” 

Jesus called the humble fishermen, 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Wha 
privilege was to be theirs as the ch 
associates of Jesus, listening to his tead 
ing, watching his example, enjoying \j 
fellowship. But when Jesus called t 
into the inner circle, it was not for 
sakes alone. “I will make you fishers; 
men,” he stated. They were to reach 
to win others. 


To his disciples just before his Asce 
sion, Jesus said, “Go ye therefore, a 
make disciples of all the nations . 
teaching them to observe all thing 
whatsoever I commanded you.” Pu 
wrote to the Romans, “For there is 
distinction between Jew and Greek: { 
the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rid 
unto all that call upon him: for, wh 
soever shall call upon the name of t 
Lord shall be saved.” In Revelation t 
redeemed sing a new song, “Worthy 
thou to take the book, and to open t 
seals thereof: for thou wast slain, a 
didst purchase unto God with thy bloo 
men of every tribe, and tongue, a 
people, and nation, and madest themt 
be unto God a kingdom and priests; ani 
they reign upon the earth.” 

How can we read the Bible and 
see that the world is the field into whic 
God sends us? 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 1:24-31. God planned a pop 
lated world. 

Second Day: Genesis 9:1-7. God sought to 
the earth. 

Third Day: Genesis 12:1-3. Blessed in order 
bless others. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 20:1-17. Principles of 
brotherhood. 

Fifth Day: Ruth 2:1-13. Room in Israel for f 
eigners. 

Sixth Day: I Kings 8:41-43. The temple * 
foreigners too. 

Seventh Day: Isaiah 2:1-4. The universal reigo 4 
God. 


Eighth Day: Jonah 4:1-11. A narrow-minded 


prophet rebuked. 

Ninth Day: Mark 1:14-20. Called to win oth 

Tenth Day: Matthew 3:13-16. The widening } 
fluence of Christians. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 10:24-33. Truth to 
proclaimed abroad. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 28:16-20. Of all 
nations. 

Thirteenth Day: Galatians 3:23-29, All the 
of 


Fourteenth Day: Revelation 21:9-27. The city 
—Park Hays MILile 
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ORIAL COMMENT 


THE CHURCH’S CLOSEST ALLY 


Homemaking is the vocation of almost 100 per 
cent of the human race. Nearly everyone marries and 
brings up a family; everyone of us has come from a 
family of one kind or another. In a lecture which 
William Lyon Phelps gave to Yale students, he said 
that if a man succeeded in business but failed in 
marriage and homemaking he was a failure; and if he 
failed in business but succeeded in marriage and 
homemaking he was a success. 

The family is the Church’s closest ally. Marriage 
and family living are integral to and a part of the 
Christian faith. The Bible is a family book, and it sets 
the whole revelation of God within the context of the 
family and its relations. Jesus’s greatest parables em- 
phasize the Father's home, and the neighborly relation 
of man to man. Marriage and family life are instituted 
of God for the happiness and welfare of his children. 
They are unique “means of grace” through which we 
human beings learn as in no other way. The home is 
the best teacher of the Christian faith. Without Chris- 
tian homes the Church is handicapped in its work, 
When centered in Christ, marriage and family life 
are the shapers of Christian personality. 

It is appalling that in the last ten years eight 
million people have received divorces «in the United 
States, involving three to four million children. This 
year 800,000 will join this procession, with their 
300,000 children. People are failing in marriage and 
family living and that means they are failing in their 


highest vocation. Two out of every five divorced 
persons have minor children who are being affected 
by this tragedy. Not enough is being done by the 
courts or by other agencies to prevent these separa- 
tions, to help estranged couples to understand and 
solve their problems, or to befriend them after they 
secure their divorces. 


Granted, the proportion of marital difficulties is 
smaller among Christians than among non-Chris- 
tians, yet the number of divorces among Church 
members is increasing. What shall the Church do 
about it? Stricter marriage and divorce laws will not 
be of much help when the real problems are personal. 
The Church needs to teach its youth the meaning of 
“holy wedlock,” to indicate the qualities of life that 
make a happy marriage, to hold up marriage and the 
family as gifts and institutions of God, to help young 
couples to succeed in marriage, to help families be- 
come sanctuaries of religious living, to defend the 
family against social enemies, and to provide a coun- 
seling service for sick families. Above all, the Church 
will have to stop exploiting members of families by 
excessive organizational meetings for individuals and 
by failure to be family-centered. Church success 
must not be at the expense of family faith or unity. 

The restoration of family churches would help. 
Whatever is done, the Church ought to see to it that 
the family is helped to function at its Christian best. 


NO MORE “MERE” MEMBERS 


In the October 13, 1951 issue, Paul Calvin Payne 
wrote in these columns an editorial entitled “Joining 
the Church Should Never be Easy.” I agree with his 
point of view, and should like to add a few thoughts 
of my own on the subject. 

When an individual makes a profession of his faith 
in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and does so before 
God and a company of believers, he is making the most 
significant decision of his life. Apart from birth and 
death, it is the most crucial event in man’s life. 

If that is so, then we must take seriously the task 
of preparing persons to make this decision. Churches 
must do a better job of communicant education. A 
“simple” confession of faith is not enough. To become 
a disciple of Jesus Christ, a person ought to make this 
confession with some idea as to the meaning of the 
lordship of Jesus Christ, the duties and implications of 
discipleship, and the significance of becoming a mem- 
ber of the living Church. Unless pastors and sessions 
take communicant instruction more seriously, we may 
become a numerically large Church at our peril. 

We know that all too few lay members in our 
churches take their church membership seriously, prac- 
tice the daily disciplines of Bible reading and prayer, 
think of the Christian life in terms of a daily ministry 
in the common life. Many Church members do not 
know how to listen to a sermon, why the order of 
Sunday morning worship is as it is, what Presbyterians 
believe, or how to use the means of grace so that they 
may have a self-generating faith. Many a church 
today is more an organized aggregation of individuals 
administered by leaders than a living fellowship of 


disciples of Christ who possess spiritual integrity on 
their own. 

In the Early Church, it took three years of com- 
municant education to be permitted to become a 
member of the Church. This period of preparation has 
varied in Christian history. Today, it tends to be 
shortened, except for a few churches which insist 
upon two and three years. It may be argued that the 
Sunday church school is our communicant class. Why 
do we need something more? Granted, the Sunday 
church school, especially if it uses the New Curricu- 
lum, is educating our children and youth into intelli- 
gent churchmanship. But, when children reach “the 
age of discretion,” the pastor and session ought to 
provide an extended personal preparation for the 
making of a confession of faith. Each communicant 
ought to be personally interviewed. No one should be 
taken into the membership of any church simply 
because he is a member of the communicants’ class. 
Our desire for members must not blind us to the 
meaning of Church membership. 


What Protestantism needs is not mere members, 
who may be easily won and easily added to the Church 
rolls; what it needs is to build and extend the Chris- 
tian community of intelligent and devoted lay men 
and women. There is no easy, spectacular way by 
which this kind of church is built; it is built through 
the slow but sure method of personal work. Even our 
finest evangelistic efforts will have little lasting results 
unless they are buttressed by pastoral and educational 
work. 


By Ermer G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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PUTTING 
MORAL FORCE 


TO WORK 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
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OUR YEARS AGO, speaking 
here, I said that moral power 
was the greatest force in the 
world (“Moral Force in World 
Affairs,” P. L. April 10, 1948). I cited 
some evidences of that. Now there is 
anew exhibit—the Japanese peace treaty. 

In September, 1950, the President 
asked me to negotiate a treaty of peace 
between the Allied Powers, some fifty 
in number, and Japan. The prospects 
were not promising. Since 1947, peace 
efforts had been made, and they had all 
failed in the face of the crosscurrents 
which had, by then, turned the United 
Nations of the war into the Divided 
Nations of the peace. There was the 
great divide between the Soviet Com- 
munist world and the community of free 
nations. In the Near East and North 
Africa there was seething hatred of Brit- 
ain and France; and throughout free 
Asia there was suspicion of the motives 
of the United States. The free East and 
the free West seemed to mix no better 
than oil and water. 

The separations were multiplied when 
we faced the concrete problems of a 
Japanese peace. The neighbors of Japan 
in the Pacific area were frightened and 
wanted a treaty that would keep Japan 
impotent, under close United States 
supervision. Those who had suffered 
from Japan’s occupation wanted Japan 
strong enough to pay vast reparations. 
Those who looked on Japan as a danger- 
ous commercial rival wanted to cripple 
Japan’s capacity to build and operate 
ships, to make textiles and generally to 
share in world commerce. The nations of 
South Asia and the Middle East, most 
of which had been Western colonies, 
wanted Japan to be wholly freed of 
Western controls, so she could be a vig- 
orous exponent of Asian independence. 
The Allies of South America were pri- 
marily interested in the principles of 
international law that would be applied. 
Those who were carrying most of the 
burden of collective security wanted a 
Japan which could, in due course, carry 
at least part of the burden of Japan’s 
own security. 

The Soviet leaders were using their 
great propaganda skills to agitate and 
intensify these differences. They were 
plotting to prevent a peace because that 
would automatically prolong the United 
States’ occupation rule, now in its sev- 
enth year, and deny Japan the right to 
independent self-government which she 
had won by loyal compliance with the 
surrender terms. The Soviet leaders knew 
that that would make the Japanese more 
and more bitter against the United 
States. They calculated that Japanese 
hostility would shortly force us out of 
Japan, leaving a vacuum into which 

iet power would move to achieve 

































































that union with Japan which, Stalin 
boasted, would make the Soviet Union 
“invincible.” 

How could we harmonize the welter 
caused by such conflicting desires, so 
that we could avoid that ugly trap? 

There were two possible powers to 
invoke, the power of evil or the power 
of good. We could draw up a treaty 
which would express the vengefulness, 
the hatred, the fears, the greed, and the 
arrogance to be found amongst the Allied 
peoples. Or we could draw up a treaty 
which would invoke the spirit of for- 
giveness, to overcome vengefulness; the 
spirit of magnanimity, to overcome ha- 
tred; the spirit of humanity and fair 
play, to overcome greed; the spirit of 
fellowship, to overcome arrogance; the 
spirit of trust, to overcome fear. 

We had to go all-out in one direction 
or another. Half measures would not 
avail. An effort to find a middle ground 
would dissatisfy all. 

We did not believe that unity could 
in fact be achieved by appealing to 
men’s baser instincts. A treaty which 
attempted that would almost surely mul- 
tiply jealousies and antagonisms, as each 
of the Allied countries tried to enlarge 
its share of the meager spoils. For 
example: 

It would obviously be impossible to 
dismantle Japan’s industrial plant and 
hedge about Japan’s capacity to compete 
in the world markets and at the same 
time require Japan to pay the billions 
upon billions of dollars some of the 
Allies demanded by wéty of reparation. 

It would clearly be impossible to bring 
the reparation creditors to agree on how 
to divide the fictitious pot of gold. 

It would clearly be impossible to sub- 
ject Japan to the integgal controls which 
were demanded by those who feared 
Japan, and at the same time grant the 
independence and equal standing de- 
manded by the Asian countries. “Second- 
class” sovereignty fer Japan, while 
carrying an appeal to s6me, was anath- 
ema to others, who felt that it was 
Western colonialism in disguise. 

It would clearly be impossible to sub- 
ject Japan to unequal standing in the 
free world and at the same time expect 
the Japanese to make sacrifices to de- 
fend the free world..The fruit of in- 
equality would surely be resistance not 
cooperation. 

The only force which might unify was 
the force of moral law. With the indis- 
pensable support of General MacArthur, 
we decided to try that way. 

That decision involved an act of faith 
which has rarely been given practical 
expression in the field of peace-making. 
It proved. in this event} to be justified 
even beyond the most optimistic an- 
ticipations. 
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This article is the text of an address by Mr. Dulles at the Presbyterian Men's meeting in Chicago, February 2. 


We drafted a treaty which restored 
Japan to an equal and honorable place 
in the society of nations. It imposed 
upon Japan no restrictions not accepted 
by the other Allied Nations. : 

The treaty placed no limitations upon 
Japan's trade and no dismantling of her 
shipbuilding or textile plants. Japan 
agreed to give most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the trade of Allied countries, but 
only if they reciprocated. 

Future reparation was to be limited 
to the use of Japan’s two surplus assets, 
namely, surplus industrial capacity and 
surplus labor. These could be put to 
use for account of reparation creditors; 
provided they supplied the raw ma- 
terials. Thus the arrangement would not 
be a burden upon Japan’s ability to 
buy abroad the food and raw materials 
needed to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

No limitation was placed upon Japan’s 
right to defend herself since none of 
the Allied Powers had accepted any 
limitations of armament for themselves. 
Reliance was placed primarily upon the 
overwhelming desire of the Japanese 
people themselves to avoid militarism. 
Also we’ had a program for working 
out Japan’s security in partnership with 
others. That partnership would mean 
that the burden of Japan’s security 
would be shared. Japan’s share might 
eventually be some land force, with 
others supplying most of the sea and 
air power. Thus, Japan, alone, would 
not have the capacity to be an aggressor, 
for her land power would be land-bound. 
Collective security, which divides the 
task, is the modern and enlightened way 
to get security for one without creating 
insecurity for others. 


HAT is the kind of treaty we 

devised, and when I say “we,” I 

refer not just to the United States, 

but to the many Allied govern- 
ments whose members quickly caught 
the spirit of our effort, and eagerly and 
largely contributed to lift peace-making 
to a new level of enlightenment. 

It was not as easy as perhaps it sounds. 
The treaty was inspired by high ideal- 
ism, but the translation of those ideals 
into treaty words called for trained 
experts who had a thorough knowledge 
of international law, of politics, of his- 
tory, of geography, of commerce, and 
of modern military strategy. The ne- 
gotiations called for men of diplomatic 
competence and strength of will. The 
treaty was no slipshod document 
launched on waves of sentimentality. If 
it had been that, it would never have 
succeeded in the face of the opponents 
who rose up in many countries and who 
use a magnifying glass to find fly-specks 
which could be turned to political or 
commercial advantage. Many sought to 








“,.. moral force is not mere sentimentality to be reserved for Sur 


days, but ... the most dependable and the most potent of all forces, 


revive the hatreds of war, and many 
waxed eloquent about the gains to be 
won, at least on paper, by imposing 
harsh terms upon a helpless Japan. In 
commercial countries business and labor 
interests were restive at the prospect of 
new competition. 

I myself was burned in effigy in the 
main public square of Manila before a 
cheering crowd of many thousands. In 
Australia I was pictured as a_blood- 
thirsty militarist conniving at a revival 
of Japanese aggression. In England I 
was widely portrayed as clutching a 
viper to my breast. 

A great tribute is due to the Allied 
governments which acted calmly and 
wisely in the face of such an atmosphere. 
It took courage, patience, competence, 
and resolute determination to choose this 
new path in peace-making. Never before 
in history have victors in a cruel, costly, 
and prolonged war offered the van- 
quished a peace of such unqualified 
reconciliation. 

An immediate result was that the 
Japanese themselves could take an active 
part in drafting the treaty terms so that 
the treaty was not an imposed treaty 
but a treaty which the Japanese people 
hailed and which their Diet freely rat- 
ified by an overwhelming vote which 
included majorities of all parties, except 
the Communist Party. 

The final result, registered at San 
Francisco, was a peace-making unity the 
like of which the world has never seen 
before—a unity which was the more 
significant because it was born out of 
a world disunity which is also without 
parallel. 

The countries whose people were 
predominantly Christian found the treaty 
~—and I quote the words of the chief 
delegate of Colombia: “an imperfect 
treaty, as every human work is imper- 
fect, but one inspired by noble Christian 
ideals.” 

The countries whose peoples were 
predominantly of the Buddhist faith 
found, as said by the chief delegate of 
Ceylon, that the treaty reflected “the 
words of the great Teacher whose mes- 
sage has ennobled the lives of countless 
millions in Asia that ‘hatred ceases not 
by hatred but by love.’ It is the message 
of Buddha.” 

The countries whose peoples were 
primarily Moslem in their faith found 
that the treaty gave expression to the 
ideals of Mohammed, and the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan drew an analogy 
between this treaty and the “Peace of 
Mecca,” where bitter and cruel deeds 
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had been forgiven by a peace which 
endured because it applied the precept 
of the Koran: “Repel that which is evil 
with that which is best and behold, he, 
between whom and thyself there was 
enmity, has become thy warm friend.” 

Such sentiments provided the common 
denominator which brought together at 
the Conference, and later at the signing 
table, the delegates of forty-nine nations 
out of the fifty-one non-Communist Allies 
that had been invited. Peoples from all 
the continents, of all the civilizations 
and of all the races drew together in an 
act of fellowship. Iran and Egypt signed 
a peace which was co-sponsored by the 
United Kingdom, which they professed 
to hate. Fourteen countries of Asia, most 
of which were formerly colonies of the 
West and deeply suspicious of it, joined 
in this treaty which was primarily spon- 
sored by the West. Those who by reason 
of nearness to Japan had much to fear, 
signed with those who were remote. 
Those who had suffered cruelly signed 
with those whom the war had left phys- 
ically unscathed. All of the continents, 
all of the races, all of the civilizations 
—the great and the weak, the rich and 
the poor—were for this moment united 
in an act of fellowship. 

Four years ago, I said also that the 
Soviet Union had been able vastly to 
extend its influence because it had found 
not merely a vacuum of material power 
but a moral vacuum. 


HERE was no moral vacuum at 

San Francisco. Delegate after 
delegate expressed sentiments in- 

spired by the moral law, which 

Soviet Communism professes to deny. 
Under that impact, the Soviet delegates 
shrank almost visibly. They had come in 
the blustering mood of treaty wreckers. 
In the end they had faded almost un- 
noticed from the scene. At the beginning 
they had demanded indefinite time in 
which to talk; at the end they were 
offered time they did not take. The 
cumulative effect of the sentiments that 
had been expressed was something they 
dared not affront. So, they went down 
to the greatest defeat that they have 
suffered in postwar conference history. 
I do not exaggerate the importance 
of that moment. It does not mean that 
we made a p t treaty. Indeed, all 
of the delegates constantly disclaimed 
perfection. It does not mean that the 
peace will necessarily be durable. That 
will depend on the future. We can feel 


confident that the treaty itself has ng 
planted the seeds of another war eithe 
by its terms or by the manner of jt 
consummation. But hatred, jealousy, and 
vengefulness still exist. They were de 
tied credentials which would have ad. 
mitted them to the Japanese Peag 
Conference, but they are still loose jn 
the world. Evil ambition might be rebon 
in Japan. No single act, however lofty, 
can provide insurance against irrespon. 
sibilities of the future. 

But if we do not exaggerate, also let 
us not minimize. Let me quote the words 
of General MacArthur: 

“The influence of the peace formuk 
we seek for Japan will extend far beyond 
the immediate problem it seeks to solve. 
For a peace based upon high concepts 
of justice and right, designed to erase 
the scars of war and restare the van- 
quished to a position of dignity and 
equality among nations, presents a new 
spiritual idea to mankind and evokes 
new standards of morality in interna. 
tional relations.” 

But moral law does not work auto 
matically, or of itself bring order and 
well-being into human affairs. In that 
respect moral force is like the physical 
law. Waterfalls do not of themselves 
produce electric power. It took practical 
knowledge, technical skill, and dogged 
persistence to make the force of gravity 
thus serve mankind. So it is with the 
forces that are generated by the moral 
law. The moral law does not do away 
with the need for thorough knowledge, 
technical skill, and a resolute will. 

This is a point which is often ignored 
by devout Christians. The clergy, of 
course, know better than the laity what 
the moral law is, particularly as it 
has been communicated to mankind by 
Jesus Christ. But that does not mean 
that the clergy can, unaided, tell us 
how to use the moral law to produce 
the best results in terms of international 
relations or politics or labor-management 
relations, or in the working of an 
economic system. There needs to be 
cooperation between those who are 
trained in theology and those who are 
trained in worldly affairs so that they 
have the background of knowledge and 
the technical skills needed to put moral 
force into the practical service of 
mankind. 

Sometimes the ministers of the Gospel 
think that their knowledge of the moral 
law permits them through inspiration to 
find its most useful applications. Some- 
times those who have the knowledge of 
business, or economics, or politics, oF 
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aternational affairs feel that the moral 

w has no practical relation to such 
problems. It is these tragic misconcep- 
Kons which largely explain why mankind 
Joes not make better use of this enor- 

ous power of the moral law which the 
Supreme Creator has established, which 
an be discovered by every human 
ntelligence and which can become the 
mainspring of concerted human action. 

As a Presbyterian I rejoice that the 
laymen of our denomination are taking 
heir Christianity seriously. I know that 
in other branches of the Church—Prot- 
estant and Catholic—there is developing 
among laymen an increasing sense of 
their responsibility to give effect to the 
second great commandment of brotherly 
love. 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
international relations, I can say that 
never before was the need so great. The 
United States is developing vast military 
and economic strength. More and more 
people seem to feel that material power 
is all we need, and that we can get what 
we want by coercion and imposition 
rather than by finding policies which 
appeal to other peoples’ sense of what 
is right. Many in other countries are 
becoming fearful that the United States, 
which they knew and loved as the 
exponent of international righteousness, 
may have succumbed to the temptations 
of its new power. As a result many for- 
eign peoples now shun intimacy with 
us which in earlier days they would have 
sought. That is a danger signal which 
we must heed. 


HIS nation, even when young 

and weak, found true greatness 

in its dedication to moral prin- 

ciples. We believed that all men 
are created and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
We believed that peace is achieved by 
charity toward all and malice toward 
none. We believed, as George Washing- 
ton said in his Farewell Address, that 
religion and morality are a nation’s 
indispensable supports. 

Throughout our history we have found 
strength and security in the good will 
of men everywhere who cherished these 
same beliefs and looked upon us as 
champions in a common cause. 

I feel confident that the American 
people want their foreign affairs to be 
conducted in accordance with that great 
tradition. I am the more confident be- 
cause it has now been proved again that 
moral force is not mere sentimentality 
to be reserved for Sundays, but is, in 
fact, the most dependable and the most 
potent of all forces, which can still the 
human tumult and bring peace on earth, 
good will to men. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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“The final result registered at San Francisco was a peace-making unity . . . the 
world has never seen before.” Mr. Dulles outlined treaty at conference last fall. 


The agreement was one “which the Japanese people hailed . . . and their Diet freely 
ratified.” Mr. Dulles receives thanks for his efforts from members of the Diet. 





MAKING 
NARCOTICS 
RESPECTABLE 


By J. CALVIN REID 


Although the sales convention of the 
National Association of Narcotics Dis- 
tributors depicted below is purely imagi- 
nary and its participants purely fictional 
characters, any resemblance to actual 
industries and real sales methods is quite 
intentional. The author declined to re- 
veal which particular product in wide 
national use provided the inspiration for 
this little vignette: “It might be any 
one of several,” he told us, adding wryly, 
“If the shoe fits, I hope they put it on.” 

—THE EDITORS 


Minutes of Closing Session of First Sales 
Convention of the National Association 
of Narcotics Distributors: 

The President: The meeting will come 
to order. In this closing session of our 
Sales Convention we are about to hear 
the report of the Public Relations Coun- 
selor appointed three days ago. As stated 
at that time, we have been most success- 
ful during the last few years in creating 
a demand for our products, especially 
cocaine, heroin, and the various opium 
derivatives. In an utterly amazing way 
our products sell themselves over and 
over to almost everyone who tries them, 
with the result that our business has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. But the 
unfavorable publicity we have recently 
received because of the activities of a 
certain Congressional committee has 
caused us no little concern. 

This reaction must be counteracted. 
We must enter into a campaign that will 
establish our products as socially re- 
spectable. Once that point is attained, 
and precedents exist to give us good 
reason to believe it will be, there is ab- 
solutely no limit to the volume of busi- 
ness we can achieve. 

And now without further delay, we 
will hear from our new public relations 
counselor, J. Worthington Reynard, the 
man who convinced the American public 
that alcohol is a food. 


Mr. Reynard: Mr. President and mem- 
12 


bers of the convention, my staff and I, 
having made a detailed study of the 
situation confronting us, have reached 
the conclusion that to make our products 
socially respectable, we must first break 
down certain prejudices against them 
and also correct several regrettable mis- 
conceptions. Unfortunately, many peo- 
ple have the idea that there is something 
a little shameful—something not quite 
“nice”—about the use of narcotics. We 
must give the lie to this ridiculous idea 
and insist instead that the proper use 
of narcotics can be restful, stimulating, 
soothing—just the kind of relaxation and 
relief from anxiety people need under 
certain critical and trying conditions 
produced by the high pressure of mod- 
ern-day living. 


(1) This brings me to our first rec- 
ommendation. We must emphasize 
moderation. 

We must minimize the number of 
addicts who use drugs to excess and 
insist that they have been enslaved only 
through their own weakness and insta- 
bility. The normal person, we must em- 
phasize this with relentless repetition, 
can handle narcotics. All that is needed 
is a reasonable amount of common sense, 
will power, and self-control. Some peo- 
ple, we will admit, are allergic to their 
use, just as some are allergic to ragweed. 
But this should not prevent others from 
enjoying the pleasing effects produced 
by moderate indulgence. This point will 
be greatly strengthened if we can secure 
some person of national prominence to 
come forth with a public announcement 
to the effect that the young people of 
today should be taught how to carry 


their heroin. 


(2) An idea which we must exploit 
for all it is worth is that of personal 
liberty. 

We must emphasize that we live in 
a country devoted to freedom, that our 
service men are dying to preserve the 
American way life, and that this 


freedom, among other things, include 
the right to choose whatever form o 
recreation one prefers. Also, the m 
mantic idea of revolt against the strait 
laced past should make a strong apped 
to young people and secure many new 
customers. To overcome opposition fron 
the older generation, we must make ow 
products so popular with adults that they 
cannot possibly condemn the young peo 
ple without appearing to be insincere. 
Since everyone hates to be considered 
a hypocrite or a mid-Victorian, a littk 
name-calling of this kind will greatly 
encourage the use of our products on 
the part of young and old alike. 


(3) The unfortunate newspaper and 
magazine publicity we have received 
recently is most objectionable and 
must be eliminated as soon as possible. 

To put an end to this we must adver- 
tise widely in newspapers and the mor 
popular magazines. Publishers, faced 
with the prospect of losing millions in 
advertising, will soon fall into line. 


(4) Another watchword for ow 
campaign must be tolerance. 

There wil] always be a minority o 
narrow-minded fanatics who, in spite 
of all we do and say, will hold stubborly 
to the view that narcotics are harmful 
to body and mind, and who can never 
be persuaded to try our products them- 
selves. To this class we must urge broad- 
mindedness, a proper respect for the 
opinion and the Seaton of others. Those 
who go to the extreme of opposing the 
legalization of our business must be er 
posed and caricatured as a selfish and 
bigoted minority, conducting a smeat 
campaign against our industry and at 
tempting to force their will upon the 
majority. By all means we must get the 
public conscience to concentrate upo 
the evils of the prohibition of narcotics 
rather than upon the evils of their use 
Consider too, we must keep pou 
out, the handsome revenues which cou 


be produced for education, the care of 
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the blind, and other worthy causes by 
legalizing our business. 

(5) Our fifth recommendation re- 
lates to religious attitudes. 

It is in our favor that the majority of 
church members do not take either their 
faith or their morality very seriously. 
Religion, they feel, should never inter- 
fere with freedom of conscience. What 
may be wrong for one person may be 
perfectly all right for another. Let the 
church deal with worship, Bible study, 
prayer, and the sacraments, but stay out 
of fields where controversy and differ- 
ences of opinion may arise. People who 
hold these views (and their number is 
legion) are already conditioned to be- 
lieve that “moderation” is always a vir- 
tue and the total abstainer peculiar. It 
should not be difficult, therefore, to per- 
suade them to serve narcotics at such 
affairs as wedding receptions, particu- 
larly if this can be done in liquid form, 
and to keep a supply in their refriger- 
ators for social purposes. Even families 
who do not themselves use drugs should 
make them available for guests who 
would like a shot in the arm when they 
call. Religious leaders who do not sub- 
sctibe to these views must be exposed 
as bigoted, narrow-minded, and ignor- 
ant, always opposing ideas which are 
progressive and up-to-date. 

(6) A sixth idea we must play up 
is that of getting a thrill. 

This will appeal especially to young 
people who are always seeking a new 
‘Kick,” and who think it cowardly to 
tum down a dare. Also it will help our 
cause greatly if we can influence radio 
comedians, movie stars, public speakers, 
and the like, to make jokes about our 
products and ridicule the opposition. 

(7) Our final recommendation deals 
Specifically with media we intend to 
employ for disseminating our public re- 
lations material. 

(a) Radio: Here will be employed 
spot plugs and singing commercials, 
Which: will unceasingly drill into the 
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minds of listeners carefully prepared 
slogans such as “Get a lift with a sniff’; 
“Td walk a mile for a Mary Jane”; “For 
a nightcap take a capsule”; “If you need 
a needle, buy—” (brand name to be sup- 
plied; “Tired? Feet dragging? Get a 
‘horse.’” Although the public claims to 
despise such forms of advertising, peo- 
ple can usually repeat the content of 
such ads verbatim, which is a sure sign 
that their messages get across. By all 
means we should link our products with 
give-away programs and sports broad- 
casts. And to get credit for being phi- 
lanthropists, we must make frequent 
announcements to the effect that we are 
shipping large quantities to our service 
men at home and abroad for free distri- 
bution. 

(b) Television: Presentation 
through this medium will be somewhat 
in accord with that of radio, although 
its possibilities, not yet fully tested, are 
much greater because of both eye and 
ear appeal. Certainly we should protest 
the way in which our agents and cus- 
tomers have been abused by the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee. Show- 
ing their twitching hands on the screen 
would be protested as a violation of their 
constitutional rights; and, if necessary, 
carried to the Supreme Court. 

(c) Movies: A number of actors 
are already known users of narcotics. 
We should provide an “Oscar” of our 
own for the screen personalities who 
glamorize our products. It will be merely 
one step further, in spite of the rather 
high price Hollywood may demand, to 
have these stars participate in narcotics 
parties in the films themselves. These 
parties should, of course, be staged by 
only leading actors and actresses and 
always amid elegant settings, thereby 
giving the impression that our products 
are already approved and in popular 
demand in the best circles of society. 

(d) Magazines and newspapers: 
The technique which we will employ 
here has been tried and tested by the 





manufacturers of other products once 
held suspect by the public. Depicted in 
our advertising will be such scenes as 
that of a well-furnished living room in 
a better-than-average home, with a fash- 
ionably dressed family entertaining 
guests happily grouped about a promi- 
nently displayed sample of our com- 
modity. The “keep-up-with-the- Joneses” 
ambition of the normal American makes 
this a reliable selling technique. Testi- 
monials by distinguished men who use 
our products will also be employed, as 
well as more-or-less vague reports on 
laboratory tests by scientists no one ever 
heard of, but who will be, for our pur- 
poses, “world-renowned.” In this con- 
nection it would be a great asset to have 
the personal endorsement of a number 
of doctors and, if this cannot be ar- 
ranged, to state in general terms in our 
advertising copy that many doctors agree 
that moderate use of narcotics quiets 
the nerves and relieves anxiety—or at 
least that brand “A” is less irritating 
than other brands. 


It is fitting that our report close with 
a note of optimism, It has been proved 
over and over again that effective ad- 
vertising can sell anything to the Amer- 
ican public. And in no business is it so 
true as in ours that “one satisfied cus- 
tomer produces another,” or “try it once 
and you'll never be without it.” A cam- 
paign such as we are recommending, 
given a chance, can and will sell nar- 
cotics. In the name of free enterprise, 
personal liberty, and the American way, 
let us demand that chance and exploit 
it to the limit, as others have done so 
profitably before us. 

Once we get it across to the American 
people that it is “smart” to take a shot 
in the arm now and then, and a quick 
sure way of getting a thrill besides, it 
will not be long until almost everybody 
will be considering drugs as quite re- 
spectable—and our ship will have come 
in. 
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The Church and Relief: 


Magnificent Response 

Next week Presbyterians and church 
people of at least twenty other Prot- 
estant communions will join together 
in the fourth annual One Great Hour 
of Sharing drive. The object of these 
church people will be to give some small 
share of their abundance for refugee 
and relief needs in Korea, the Near 
East, Southwest Asia, Europe, and 
wherever else hunger and disaster may 
strike overseas in 1952. 

American church families have cre- 
ated a magnificent record of response 
to these needs. This was never more 
evident than in the past few weeks, 
when the relief agencies of many 
churches and volunteer groups reported 
their accomplishments in 1951. 

Church World Service, relief agency 
for the twenty-nine Protestant and Or- 
thodox churches in the National Council 
of Churches, distributed cash and sup- 
plies worth a total of $5,743,291 for 
relief, displaced persons, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction. The agency sent 
overseas 9,612,594 pounds of clothing, 
food, and miscellaneous supplies valued 
at $3,901,985, and distributed $966,757 
in cash. 

In addition, the Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches dis- 
bursed $561,312 from American sources, 
while $203,949 was distributed through 
the relief and reconstruction committee 
of the Division of Foreign Missions, 
National Council of Churches. 

During 1951, Presbyterian Church 
members gave a total of $662,715.63 
for relief and refugee aid. Some $54,000 
went to pastors, students, and rehabili- 
tation programs in Europe. 

More than $290,000 was spent in 
Asia; $76,000 went to aid Arab refu- 
gees: $200,000 was used in Korea; 
$11,000 was used for flood and famine 
relief in India and Pakistan. 

The World Council received $7,500 
for reconstruction work from the Pres- 
byterian Church. Ecumenical youth 
work camps were given $7,000. Some 
$20,000 was sent to Church World 
Service for food, clothing, and medi- 
cine. Church World Service was given 
$100,000 in aid for the Protestant 
DP program, while the Presbyterian 
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Church’s DP program used $75,000. 
Presbyterian aid to persecuted Colom- 
bian national pastors whose churches 
had been damaged by terrorists totalled 
$2,500. And $5,000 for the 1951 offer- 
ing was sent to aid the Presbyterian 
Church in Jamaica after a damaging 
hurricane had destroyed churches there 
last fall. 

Other churches also sacrificed to help 
the needy. During 1951 Lutheran 
World Relief, the material aid agency 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
shipped overseas relief supplies valued 
at $3,709,355. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee contributed $5,167,278 to sup- 








Your gifts helped him «mile. 
Kang Koo Ri of Korea holds the Life 
magazine photo that made his expres- 
sive face famous—the photo being used 
as a theme for 1952’s One Great Hour of 
Sharing on March 23. When he was first 
discovered he wag huddled over the body 


Little 


of his dead er—thin, hungry, and 
alone. Then he was taken to a Presby- 
terian orphanage, where the help of GI's 
and Americandéhurch people brought 
him back to health. Hundreds of orphans 
like Kang Koo Ri are being given a real 
future in scores of Presbyterian-spon- 
sored homes throughout South Korea. 








port its relief and social service activities 
in the U.S. and abroad. 

The Roman Catholic Church eg. 
lected more than 7,000,000 pounds of 
materials for overseas aid. And Amer- 
can Relief to Korea shipped more than 
3,000,000 pounds of clothing in its 195) 
Clothes for Korea campaign. 

But despite this aid, there are mil 
lions who still need help. And next 
week church people in every part of the 
nation will see to it that this help wil 
not cease. 


Church and State: 
Guideposts Needed 


Wisconsin Lutherans began their 
battle last month to crack Catholic con- 
trol of rural schools in the Badger State 
(see P.L., Dec. 8). 

With other Protestants they recently 
organized a Protestant Bill of Rights 
Committee and demanded that state 
officials shut off tax support to fourteen 
public schools in which nuns teach. 

They want the state “to refrain from 
recognizing these fourteen schools for 
the allocation of public funds or any 
other benefits to which public schook 
are entitled.” The schools are almost 
all located in rural areas where Cath 
olics are in a heavy majority, 

The controversy broke out last fall 
when William Fox, a Protestant farmer, 
refused to send his boys to the Lima 
consolidated grade school. Operated by 
Holy Rosary Catholic Church, the pe 
rochial school was first accredited as a 
public institution in 1936. 

In the years following, it absorbed 
most of the other rural schools around 
it through consolidation. The last 
maining school was consolidated with 
the Lima school over the objections o 
the few Protestants in the area. When 
Fox kept his boys at home, he was 
arrested on truancy charges. 

Very likely a test case for the entire 
state, his trial is pending in Eau Claite 
county circuit court. He will receive 
defense aid from*the Bill of Rights 
Committee. 

George E. Watson, state school st 
perintendent, said his office is taking up 
the request of the Protestant Bill 
Rights Committee and hopes “to reach 
a decision on it soon. The wearing 
religious garb by teachers in the publi¢ 
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schools is not specifically forbidden by 
Wisconsin statute,” he explained. “We 
have no legal guideposts in this state in 
this complex situation.” 

The Protestant Bill of Rights Com- 
mittee hopes to obtain those guideposts. 


Church Building: 
Go-Ahead Signal 


With the threat of a continuing steel 
shortage lessened;-hundreds of churches 
got the go-ahead sign to construct new 
units. 

The National Production Authority 
announced last month that it is giving 
blanket approval to 446 churches and 
religious bodies to start new construc- 
tion valued at $101,647,000 in the sec- 
ond half of 1952. 

Officials of the agency said that the 
approval will cover all projects for 
which application had been made prior 
to February 15, 1952. It will also in- 
clude projects for which authorizations 
had been denied for the first and second 
quarters of this year. 

NPA administrator Henry H. Fowler 
said the announcement was being made 
at this time in order to allow churches 
to proceed with necessary planning and 
preparatory work. The actual allocation 
of scarce materials will be made at a 
later date. 

In a few cases where churches have 
applied for buildings not entirely for 
religious usage, some question concern- 
ing authorization may be raised. But all 
those for houses of worship are being 
approved. 


Race Relations: 
No Distinction Here 


It doesn’t matter what color your skin 
is when you volunteer to give blood at 
the Red Cross donor center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., these days. 

All races are now welcome to con- 
tribute. For last month, after a Brother- 
hood Week drive to remove segregation 
at the center, the center dropped its re- 
strictions. 

Doctors at the center said it is im- 
possible to determine from which race 
or faith the blood comes once the bottles 
from the donors are turned into the 
laboratory. 

Back of the step was the Interchurch 
Fellowship of Washington, an_inter- 
racial and interfaith organization. It ex- 
pressed its appreciation dramatically 
when members of the major races and 
faiths of the world appeared at the cen- 
ter to give their blood. 

In the group were Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, Buddhists, Mo- 

mmedans, and representatives of al- 
most every race. 
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First in the Nation 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Danvers, Illinois, didn’t waste any 
time in doing its part for the Church's 
$12,000,000 Building Funds Cam- 
paign. Last month the central Illinois 
church sent in a check for $1,325 to 
campaign headquarters. The church’s 
quota was only $1,079. The Danvers 
congregation thus became the first of 
the country’s some 8,500 Presbyte- 
rian churches to pay up an oversub- 
scribed Building Funds quota. Pastor 
of the 320-member church in Bloom- 
ington Presbytery is the Reverend 
Dean R. DeVeny. 











Men’s Relief Offering 
Already at Work 


One Great Hour funds for 1952 are 
already being used in Korea. This was 
the news cabled last month from Pres- 
byterian missionaries Francis Kinsler 
and James Phillips in Pusan. 

Mr. Kinsler and Mr. Phillips were 
designated by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
and David W. Proffitt to allocate the 
Presbyterian Men’s Fund which was 
collected last month in Chicago (see 
P.L., Feb. 16). The Fund, swelled to 
$3,000 by a Sunday service offering 
February 3 (and a $1400 check from 
Dave Proffitt to round out the total), is 
helping children and the widows of 
slain pastors in at least seven cities and 
towns. 


The missionaries’ message to the 
Presbyterian Men said, in part, “Heart- 
felt thanks for . . . offering. [It is being 
used for . . .] emergency program of 
homes for war widows with children; 
homes for orphans, and Bible clubs with 
Christian training for poor children 
throughout South Korea under super- 
vision of the Korean Presbyterian 
Church. Work already under way in 
Pusan, Kyungju, Taegu, Kumchon, 
Chumen, Inchun, and Seoul.” 


Donation Rejected 


The best way to keep on the good 
side of churches is to give them “gifts.” 
That evidently was the simple philoso- 
phy of the Los Angeles Turf Club, 
which operates the Santa Anita race 
track. But it didn’t work. 

Local churches in Arcadia, California, 
were rather upset recently to learn that 
they were mentioned in Turf Club pub- 
licity as having received $5,000 in gifts 
from the club. 

Two churches—the American Luth- 
eran Church and the First Baptist 
Church—returned checks presented to 
them. Officers of the churches unani- 
mously rejected the gifts. 

The Reverend J. Davis Barnard, of 
the Arcadia Presbyterian Church, 
speaking for his own and several other 
churches, said: “These churches are not 
only opposed to receiving money from 
an institution that derives its income 
mainly from gambling but they are also 
opposed to being a part of the favorable 
publicity from such an institution.” 
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Interracial blood donation at Washington, D. C., Red Cross center, where segrega- 
tion was recently banned. Donors are (from left); Irving Jaffee, Verna J. Dozier, 
Ben Nako, Betty Windle, and (on table), Laida A. Kreuz. At left, nurse Rennie Wolf. 
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Korea’s Wonderful Widows 


If the Christian heart of America 
could have shared my experience of 
yesterday in Korea, next week's One 
Great Hour of Sharing would exceed all 
past records or present expectations. 

The representative in Korea of 
Church World Service, Dr. Henry Ap- 
penzeller, took me to see not only the 
distribution of relief clothing, but also 
the work-relief centers where Koreans 
are helping themselves. 

Earlier at a distribution point in 
Pusan, I had watched 800 overcoats and 
200 other packaged garments being 
exchanged for “tickets” given the night 
before to a thousand needy refugees 
at a Presbyterian evening service. Yes- 
terday five long lines of refugees queued 
up awaiting their turn to exchange 
requisition slips from the Church World 
Service office, where they had made 
known their needs. The slips request 
specific garments. This prevents hit-or- 
miss relief which fails to dispense the 
type of garment needed. When slips 
are turned in for garments received, 
they constitute a record of the persons 
helped and a receipt for the clothing 
issued. 

For services like this, Dr. Appen- 
zeller, a Korean-born Methodist, is 
neither Methodist or Presbyterian. He is 
a representative of these churches and 
many others in the most needy spot in 
the world. 

Dr. Appenzeller, I discovered, has 
wonderful Korean Christian 

supervising, organizing, and 


some 
women 








With heads protected from dust, Korean women make quilts, 
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training others in relief distribution and 
work-relief. These women I saw in ac- 
tion yesterday. 

Back of the long lines of people in 
the courtyard of the CWS center was 
the office where they received their 
requisition slips. Adjoining it was a big 
storeroom where two of these remark- 
able Christian women had just finished 
the day’s task of sorting bales of relief 
goods brought over from the CWS ware- 
house. In adjacent piles were stacked 
women’s coats, women’s dresses, chil- 
dren’s clothing, sweaters, underwear, 
men’s neckties, men’s shirts, men’s trou- 
sers, and men’s overcoats. One of the 
first things the two women in charge of 
the storeroom said to us was: “We need 
sO many more men’s overcoats.” 

Out in the courtyard a desperately 
poor-looking man with ear-muffed cap, 
perhaps from North Korea, had shown 
Dr. Appenzeller the coat he had just 
received, pointing ruefully to a hole in 
it. In fluent Korean, Dr. Appenzeller 
kidded him: “Did you think we had new 
overcoats to give away? Your good wife 
can soon mend that.” He seemed molli- 
fied, and a little shamed as the others 
still waiting laughed at him d- 
naturedly. There are over four million 
refugees in South Korea today. It is 
more important to clear out attics, base- 
ments, and closets for used clothing than 
to hold it back for repairs. The indus- 
trious women of Korea can sew and 
knit and launder. 

One day Mrs. Kim Yu-Soon, whose 





husband was among the Christian lead. 
ers carried off by the Communists, cang 
to Dr. Appenzeller and said, “My moth. 
er, who has been my constant care, hy 
now passed away. I want to work.” 

He had nothing to offer at the m 
ment except the sorting of the balg 
of used clothing from America. My 
Kim was not exactly the type for th 
job but she has been cheerfully sorting 
clothing in the cold storeroom eve 
since. 

The other fine woman | met ther 
yesterday was Mrs. Lee Tong-Wook 
whose preacher husband died two yearn 
ago. She was left with seven childre 
to raise, and was determined to educat 
them as well. When they refugeed ty 
Pusan, she managed to build a on 
room home; for some of the childrei 
she found scholarships. Mrs. Lee works 
in the CWS storeroom by day, ani 
cooks and cares for her children by 
night. 

From the CWS distribution center 
yesterday we went to the Mi-Sil Hoi 
or “Beautiful Lives Association” | 
memorial to martyred pastors). Thi 
fascinating bee-hive of work-relief ‘ 
the product of one of the most attrac 
tive and resourceful of the wonderfu 
Korean women. Mrs. Kim Tong-Sook i 
the pretty young widow of a Presb 
terian minister killed by the Reds i 
Seoul. Daughter of a Methodist pa 
tor, Tong-Sook started this project f 
the women whose preacher-husband 
had been killed or carried off to 





“Sook watches girls run «weater-knitting machine 
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North by the Communists. She has two 
little girls to support, and immediately 
apologized for their not-too-neat appear- 
ance because she was so busy, and 
one of her assistants was ill. 

Tong-Sook is a quiet whirlwind. 
Founder of the Mi-Sil Hoi, she is also 
an efficient organizer. On the ground 
floor a group of women—not young—had 
just finished laying cotton batting on the 
khaki-colored cloth of a comforter on 
the mat-covered floor. 

Near the doorway stood a woman 
with fine features who had just pur- 
chased such a quilt from stacks against 
the wall. She was about to carry it 
home. The ginned cotton—one of the 
most useful things America can send 
Korea today—is contributed by Church 
World Service. The comforters are sold 
for the cost of the covering cloth and 
labor of the women. This comes to 
60,000 won—only $6 U. S. Since this 
is half the market price of quilts not 
nearly so thick or warm, customers have 
to be selected carefully on the basis 
of need. The comforters are six by six 
feet, large enough for a family of four 
or five to sleep beneath. Most refugees 
in Pusan have only one room, some- 
times no bigger than these quilts, so 
they sleep close together of necessity. 
The comforter project is not self-sup- 
porting yet, but their nest-egg is grow- 
ing, and that desired goal will be 
reached before long. 

Upstairs in one room a group of 
women, keeping warm under one of 
the prized comforters, were sewing. 
Church World Service had purchased 
150 bolts of sheeting—as useful as the 
cotton batting for Korea. During the 
summer the sewing women made chil- 
dren's garments, the baggy women’s 
bloomers so typically Korean, and men’s 
open-neck shirts which they call “no- 
lai.” from this cloth, white or dyed. 
There was another room where four or 
five teenagers were following pattern 
books and embroidering or doing cross- 
stitch on grass-linen to make luncheon 
sets and runners for sale. 

Then there was the Soon-Ai Won, a 
Mursery day school for young children 
of all these working women, a project 
supported by the Christian Children’s 
Fund. 

Thad yet to see one of the most inter- 
esting branches—housed separately but 
in the same neighborhood. It was the 

ing center. This project is under 
Mrs. Moon Sun-Ho of the Oriental Mis- 
Bonary Society, who had gone to Japan 
@ad purchased ten knitting machines. 
. Appenzeller felt hers was a project 

h supporting, especially since she 

a Christian interest in helping ref- 
‘Ugees everywhere. So CWS found a 
fom and allocated to her the woolen 
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yarn from relief goods which I had 
seen a group of girls sorting as they 
sat on the floor of one room in the Mi- 
Sil Hoi. At the knitting center I saw 
young women operating the simple 
machines, using the reds and blues and 
greens and browns which come in 
quantity and the small balls of “left- 
overs’ in bright colors for attractive de- 
signs. Under a cellophane cover hung 
the finished sweaters ready for sale. 
Some of the girls trained in the center 
manage to buy a knitting machine and 
set up shop elsewhere. “That’s all right.” 
says Mrs. Moon. “Every such girl can 
earn her own living. And we find plenty 
more who want to learn.” 

One of Mrs. Moon’s assistants is Mrs. 
Kwon Kap-Sun, who is to go to Japan 
soon to find better machines. Mrs. Kwon 
—retaining her maiden name according 
to Korean custom—is the widow of Mr. 
Lim Hak-Sun, once an art teacher at 
a boys’ school in Seoul. He lost his life 
last year in South Korea’s capital. A 
corner of the school’s roof was struck 
by a shell, starting a fire. He was fatally 
burned trying to extinguish it. His wife, 
Japanese-educated, capable and re- 
sourceful, is educating their four chil- 
dren and ably assisting at the knitting 
center. She will soon be in complete 
charge, as Mrs. Moon forges ahead into 
bigger plans for self-help industry. 

The accomplishment of Church World 
Service was impressed on my mind by 
what I saw—and underlined by office 
records. Even when most restricted by 
lack of supplies, the Protestant re- 
lief agency managed to help 100,000 
persons in the first six months of the 
war, keeping the requisition slips as 
record of the number of people helped. 
After CWS was able to trans-ship more 
via Kobe, Japan, distribution of clothing 
increased tremendously. By the end of 
1951, more than 375,000 persons had 
been helped. This will be accelerated 
when the Army permits direct ship- 
ment of supplies fromm the voluntary 
agencies in America to their counter- 
parts in Korea. And, in addition, other 
self-help operations have been started by 
Church World Service on the refugee- 
packed Island of Chejyr 

When for one hour you consider the 
needs of more than four million civilians 
driven from their homes by the Korean 
conflict, when for one hour you share in 
their suffering, when for one hour you 
pray for them, think of the “wonderful 
Korean Christian women” I saw yester- 
dav. On behalf of them and their chil- 
dren and their work, perform One 
Great Act of Sharing ¢hat will mean a 
blessing to you “inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these,” our 
Christian sisters and brothers in Korea. 

—GERALDINE Fircu 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 

Enclosed is the Every Home Plan re- 
newal list for the 304 families of our 
First Church of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. There was some discussion 
when this expenditure was first included 
in our 1951 budget, but I am happy to 
report that after a year of membership 
in the Every Home Plan, not one person 
even questioned the advisability of re- 
newing again for 1952. 

The officers now definitely feel that 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is a sound invest- 
ment. Through 
this magazine 
our Presbyterian 
Church is reach- 
ing out every two 
weeks into the 
homes of every 
family of the con- 
gregation, active 
and inactive, im- 
parting to them 
valuable Church 
information which 
engenders interest C. T. Damp 
in the work and worship of the Church. 

It is a thrilling experience to find the 
latest issues of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe lying 
on the chair-side tables of so many of 
the homes of my people. In such promi- 
nent display, it stands as a testament to 
all of their devotion to our Church, and 
it is a symbol of the enlightenment and 
common understanding that our faith 
seeks to perpetuate and spread. 

And in the homes where the magazine 
cannot be seen, its influence can still be 
felt. Even the “inactive” members of the 
congregation got in the habit of reading 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe last year, and as a 
result many of them have shown in- 
creased interest in the church, and their 
attendance at services has become more 
regular. The magazine plants seeds for 
thought and discussion, helping our peo- 
ple to be more conscious of the meaning 
of our Church and Protestant Christian- 
ity, and it gives them a common back- 
ground of interest and knowledge that 
has drawn them closer together. 

We here at Fond du Lac have truly 
begun to realize the benefits of the 
Every Home Plan, and we want to 
thank you for the privilege of our con- 
tinued participation in it. 

Most sincerely yours, 
—Cuarces T. Damp, Pastor 
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CURLS and WAVES HAIR 


without wetting it! 


Not a Cold or Heat Wavel 
Not a Wave Set! Gives a 
Perfect Wave in 5 Minutes! 
SIMPLE AS A-B-CI 

Nothing else tike it! MAG 
CURLER gives a lovely halo of soft 
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r lustrous waves in 
TIME! And 





iffure you 

5. rmanent! 

XP ERIENCE NEEDE D! No neu- 
ZOrs, no waiting! 


is at its 
*“‘crowning-glory’’ best! 
MAGIC RESERVOIR CURLERS 
REVOLUTIONIZE HOME 
HAIR SETTING! 


MAGIC CURLERS have a built-in 
Dupont Sponge Reservoir that holds 
special, safe curling solution, then 
= releases it quickly, evenly, smoothly 
r in your 
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LOVELY CURLS AND WAVES 
This results in lus- 


home wav ssary . 
FASTES SAFEST HOM ETTING 
METHOD KNOWN! Tested at 10 000° ‘women! Save mon 
on complete 


¢ your t 
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MowEN thrilling moni 81208 bls posters on de 2= a 
MAGIC CURLER CO., Dept. 143 

8427 S. Chicago Ave. Chicago 17, Illinois 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


} STAINED GLASS |. 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS 
ae 


CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 


Needed to act as General Agency for distri- 
bution of the worl Id’s leading religious works. 
Natio mnwi ide demand. Full or part time. Es- 
b ywn profitable business while render- 
ig this VITAI Christian Service. Write for full 
de letails and FREE Catalog! 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
1008-3 Arch St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE... 


which people should be interested in, why not 


Ask for information 
trom Presbyterian Life cdvertising department 
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tell them about it here? 





Chapel for Congress 


The U. S. Congress may establish a 


| chapel inl the Capitol for its exclusive 


use. 
Last month the Senate and the House 


| received a concurrent resolution calling 


for the Capitol architect to prepare a 
room conveniently located near the Ro- 
tunda “to be used as a chapel with 
facilities for prayer and meditation.” It 
: as hap in the Senate by Senator 

(Mike) Monroney . of Oklahoma 
dy in the House of Representatives by 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 

“We believe that there is a long-felt 
need among members of Congress,” the 
two said in their joint statement “for a 
convenient place in the Capitol where 
they might retire for prayer, and that 
in keeping with the American principles 
of complete freedom of worship, each 
might find in the chapel facilities for 
expressing his religious faith.” 


Burglars Beware 


After breaking into Grace Baptist 
Church in Trentop, New Jersey, and 
finding nothing he wanted, forty-four- 
year-old Hans Benning, a church thief, 
put an end to his career by attempting 
to burglarize Trenton’s Prospect Street 
Presbyterian Church. 

It was an inglorious end, too. But 
how was a mere burglar to know he'd 
picked a church whose assistant pastor 
once turned down a professional foot- 
ball offer to become a minister? 

The Reverend Leonard A. Watson, 
thirty-year-old, 250-pound, six-foot as- 


sistant pastor was entering his office 
when he saw the burglar prying open 
a cabinet. The intruder ran out into the 
empty sanctuary with the pastor close 
behind. Amidst the pews, Mr. Watson 
brought him down with a clean, jarring 
tackle. The burglar struck out at Mr 
Watson with a screw driver. Then the 
minister turned on his best combination 
hammer-lock and choke-hold. That was 
it. 

When the police arrived, they learned 
that husky Mr. Watson once played 
tackle for Whitworth C College in Spo- 
kane, Washington. Upon graduation, a 
professional football team, the Balti- 
more Colts, offered him a contract. But 
he did not accept. Instead he enteréd 
Princeton Seminary in Princeton, New 
eb from which he was graduated 
last June. 


Change for CROP 


The relief agency w hich for five years 
piloted * ‘friendship trains” of food and 
clothing to Europe and Asia—Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP) —Ilast 
month became a part of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Church World Service. 

No longer participating in CROP are 
its two other — Lutheran World 
Relief and the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 

According to the Reverend Wayland 
Zwayer, assistant executive director of 
Church World Service and chairman of 
CROP’s coordinating committee: “The 
past year has been a disappointment to 
the three agencies, not because dona- 


Examining blueprints of Capitol building to find space for proposed Congressional 
chapel are (from left) Dr. Bernard Braskamp, chaplain of the House of Represent- 
atives and former pastor of Gunton Temple Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Washington; David Lynn, Capitol architect; and Representative Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas, chapel resolution co-sponsor with Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, 
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tions were less, but because they were 
not high enough to justify the promo- 
tional and administrative costs involved 
in the present operation.” 

He said that a much simpler field 
organization would be possible as a 
single-agency operation. 

“The other two agencies have . . 
agreed to our continuing a CROP opera- 
tion,” he added, “and have declared that 
their decision to withdraw was based on 
economic considerations only.” 

CROP has collected farm commodi- 
ties throughout the U. S. since 1947 for 
distribution among needy people of the 
world. Donations total approximately 
5.500 carloads, valued at more than 
$11,000,000. CROP relief aid has been 
spread through thirty-two overseas coun- 
tries. It is the chief agency through 
which America’s farmers and ranchers 
have been able to share their resources 
with homeless and starving people. 


The Church in Italy: 
Trouble Breeds Success 

What's it like to live in a country 
where one church can push the buttons 
of government? What happens when 
the words “church” and “state” can, for 
most practical purposes, be used inter- 
changeably? 

Some idea of what can occur was 
given by the Reverend Achille Deodato, 
Moderator of Italy’s Waldensian Church, 
during a recent trip to the United States. 
He told of the principal means being 
used by the leaders of his country’s 
principal religious faith to hamper evan- 
gelistic efforts of the Waldensians, the 
world’s oldest Protestant denomination. 

As an illustration, the youthful-look- 
ing Italian pastor described his reason 
for visiting America: to raise funds for 
replacing a church in Milan which was 
torn down to make room for a new park- 
way. The structure, once used for 
Roman Catholic services, had been pur- 
chased by the Waldensians and used for 
worship for nearly a century. When the 
building was demolished, city authori- 
ties decided that a ninth-century crypt 
beneath the church should be preserved. 
Accordingly, the crypt was restored, 
and a wall built around it, effectively 
obstructing the entrance to the new 
parkway. . 

Moreover, after the building was re- 
moved, the Waldensians received only 
forty thousand dollars in compensation— 
one-quarter of its replacement value. 
This amount has been equalled by con- 
tributions from other Waldensian con- 
gregations, but the remaining eighty- 
thousand-dollar deficit cannot be raised 
because of the denomination’s large 
budgets for relief and evangelism. 

The policy of containment of Protes- 
tants practiced by the Roman Church is 

atening to snuff out the lives of a 
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Men and women, young* and old, appreciate and use 
these books. Written by Ralph S. Cushman, the poet-bishop, 
A Pocket Prayer Book, A Pocket Book of Power, and The 
Pocket Book of Faith contain many gems of scripture, 


prayer, quotations and verse. 
beautifully bound, gift-boxed, 
Use this handy coupon: 


Eecl d is $. 


The three vest-pocket books, 
only $1.00 per set, postpaid. 





THE UPPER ROOM, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


for which please send 





For little children, give 


copies of ‘Children’s NAME 


me, postpaid, 
sets of Cushman Pocket Books. $1 each. 
copies of “Children’s Prayers”. 
copies $1. 


35 cents—3 





Prayers” by Lucy Gray 
Kendall. Single jes 35¢, 








Three copies, $1.00, post- 
paid. 








Christian Education Director or Director of Music and Education wanted in church of 1000 
members. New education building. Goodesalary. Write to Dr. Walter G. Letham. 


First Presbyterian Church, 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 














A proved, successful 
Beautiful 
Keepsake 

Plates — 


* picturing your Church 

* decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

* ideal for anniversaries 

dedications, commemorations 

A wonderful fund-raising project! Church- 
es all over the na tell us how suc- 
cessfully they have sold plates. Each plate 
pictures your Churclr,ér Chancel in per- 
manently fired single or multi-color ceram- 
ics. Historical data is printed and fired on 
back of plate. 

Your class or group can raise funds for 
worthy projects and charities. Every mem- 
ber of your Church’ Will want one,’ and 
plates make ideal gifts for friends and 
family. We will be glod to give you full 
information about prices, quantities and 
types of borders you; may choose from. 


Write us today! 
For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE 


way to raise funds! 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A member writes us: ‘‘The plotes are finding 
ready soles. We ore very pleased with your work- 
manship on them."" 


| nel 
(Te plete and art collectors: Wotch these odver- 
tisements appearing each month. You will be 


interested in ordering plates from representative 
Churches and groups throughout the nation.) 
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he above 24” Calvary Cross 

is richly executed in polished 
brass, with applied IHS mono- 
gram. It is a magnificent piece, 
and is priced at $90.00. Other 
Gorham Altar Crosses are avail- 
able from $50.00 up. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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NEWS 


number of youthful Waldensian 
churches in southern Italy. These con- 
gregations, because they are new, do 
not own their places of worship. In- 
stead, they rent halls and town meet- 
ing places, usually on a yearly contract. 
“Pressure of the local clergy is strong 
not to have these contracts renewed,” 
said Dr. Deodato, “and we must some- 
how face the danger of being driven 
out of towns where our testimony has 
been given for several years.” 

In other areas, where Waldensian 
congregations are small enough to wor- 
ship in private homes, clerical resistance 
takes the form of preventing their fur- 
ther growth. When they have grown to 
the point that more room is necessary, 
the pastor must first receive authoriza- 
tion from town officials to hold services 
in a public building. 

It is at this point that the country’s 
conflicting laws serve the cause of the 
official church. Although the 1948 con- 
stitution theoretically removed the need 
for such permission a provision of the 
Lateran Pact of 1929 requiring authori- 
zation still is considered in effect. One 
Waldensian minister was fined because 
he believed a permit was not necessary. 

The Waldensians’ radio ministry has 
also been hamstrung by clerical-minded 
officials. Originally, the post-war mili- 
tary government granted a_ half-hour 
Sunday morning program to the Wal- 
densians. This service was cut in half 
when the Allies’ withdrew, and the 
broadcast time has been changed fre- 
quently and on short notice. “The Ro- 
man Church, not having succeeded in 


stopping our broadcasts altogether, ha 
tried to confuse listeners by changes in 
time and by relegating the program w 
an almost impossible hour, 7:30 a.” 
said the Moderator. 

Despite such tactics, the Waldensiay 
Church, now numbering thirty thov. 
sand, is continuing to grow. New 
churches are being built in some of the 
major cities. The Church’s schools, or. 
phanages, hospitals, and homes for the 
aged are constantly being enlarged a 
the Waldensian Church ministers to a 
ever-broadening segment of the Italian 


population. 


“Tell Another Woman” 

On March 10, Mrs. W. Verne Bu 
chanan, president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women’s Or 
ganizations, w alked into the tele graph 
office in her hometown of New Phila. 
delphia, Ohio. She had a series of mes 
sages to send—one to each president of 
women’s synodical societies. The mes 
sage, a personal testimonial on the im- 
portance of organized church work, 
ended: “Tell another woman.” 

Then it was the synodical presidents 
turn. They wired or mailed messages to 
their presby terian presidents, adding the 
words, “Tell another woman. 

Next the presbyterial presidents gol 
in touch with—or will do so in the near 
future—presidents of local societies. The 
local presidents will telephone or send 
notes to their fellow members. These 
members in turn will “tell another 
woman.” 


By the end of the week all of the 








Fellow Presbyterians confer. Presbyterian Navy Chaplain Walter S, Peck of Waverly, 
New York (left), talks to Presbyterian Navy Chaplain Wong Dong Lee, whose cout 
try, Korea, is the first Asiatic nation to have Christian chaplains. Lt. Lee has 
been picking up techniques from American chaplains serving with the UN in Korea 
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more than 500,000 organized Presby- 
terian women should have heard these 
three key words. The messages which 
precede them are meant to stimulate 
greater activity in women’s work. 

No membership drive will follow-up 
the round-robin. Its sole purpose is to 
get women thinking about their duties to 
the Church. It is part of the Presbyterian 
Women’s 1952 emphasis on enlistment 
and dedication. 


Education Directors 
Meet in Columbus 


One hundred and fifty Presbyterian 
Directors of Christian Education pooled 
ideas and learned new techniques for 
church schools at their third annual 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, last month. 

Members of the Presbyterian National 
Association of Directors of Christian 
Education, the delegates studied tech- 
niques in recreation, social education 
and action, church school administra- 
tion, and teacher training. 

During the three-day meeting they 
visited and observed teachers in a dozen 
churches which use the Presbyterian 
new curriculum. 

The group heard addresses by Dr. 
Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary of 
the Church’s Board of Christian Educa- 
tion; Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes- 
see; the Reverend Ralph N. Mould, 
children’s work secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education; Miss Margaret 
Kuhn, of the Division of Social Educa- 
tion and Action of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education; and Dr. Leonard O. 


Ghristian education directors meet. Above, greeting Charles Hin@jman (left), direc- 
tor of Christian education at the host Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 
are (from left): Robert Scanland, Omaha, Neb.; Helen Rose, Quincy, Ill.; Russel 
Rice, field director for Christian education in Illinois; Richard Smith, West- 
field, N. J.; Joseph Laughlin, Wichita, Kans.; Franklin Gillespie, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Andrews, of Ohio State University. Rec- 
reational director was the Reverend 
Ernest Yarger of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Three directors were elected to the 
Association’s Central committee: Miss 
Louise Henry, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Greeneville, Tennessee; the 
Reverend J. B. Burnside of Grace Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; and the Reverend Ira S. Smith of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Bur- 
lingame, California. 


Of People and Places 


“A healthy situation.” The Waukesha 
(Wisconsin) Daily Freeman last month 
beamed editorially on the relationship 





between Presbyterian-related Carroll 
College and its encompassing commu- 
nity, Waukesha. According to the Free- 
man, the sparetime activity of three 


| 
| 


Carroll science professors points to “a! f, 


healthy situation—the interrelation of 
college and community. . . .” The pro- 
fessors—Dr. Tom Y. Stine, who teaches 
sociology; Vincent P. Batha, physics; 
and Roy J. Christoph, biology—are pres- | 
idents respectively of Waukesha’s Ro- | 
tary, Kiwanis, and Optimists Clubs. Dr. 
Stine and Mr. Batha are also elders in 
the town’s First Presbyterian Church. 
“Percentagewise,” calculates the Free- 
man, “probably no other college or uni- | 
versity in the country has 7 per cent of | 
its teaching faculty functioning also as 
service club presidents.” 


Marker for Pugh death site. The 
Wyoming Road Commission has granted | 
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Aninspiring story of 
eternal hope—the story 
of Jesus’ Resurrection 


All the events of Christ’s Resurrection are 
impressively portrayed beginning with the 
visit of the two Marys and Salome to the tomb. 


Beautifully shown in full color reproduced 
rom magnificent original art. Easy-to-read 
tities on each frame. Costuming,characteriza- 
tions and settings have been authenticated 
by thorough, expert research. 


Price $5.00 
FULL COLOR Price $3.00 


35 mm. only 
34 Single frames 


Order Now For Prompt Delivery 


If your visual aids dealer or denominational 
book store cannot supply you, write direct. 


Other Concordia Lenten and Easter Season Filmstrips 


The Last Supper 28 Frames 
Jesus in Gethsemane 31 Frames 
Jesus Before Annas and 

Caiaphas...............37 Frames 
Christ Before Pilate 39 Frames 
Crucifixion And Burial Of 

Jesus 38 Frames 
Jesus’ Entry Into Jerusalem .38 Frames 
The Emmaus Disciples 32 Frames 
The Ascension Of Jesus... .24 Frames 
The Story Of Pentecost 32 Frames 


All are Full Color 
Each, $5.00 
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SELL BASKETS 


SPRING — BAZAARS — FESTIVALS 


CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 
have proven themselves one of the best ones 
makers for women's or izati stake. quilts 
societies. They are beautiful, have hundreds of uses 
and are practical. 
MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 





Write now for samp e set. 


(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 
Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 


WINDSOR BROOM Co.. 
HAMBURG, PENNA. 
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Pile Up Profits 


That's what Women's Organizations can do 
quickly ond easily with ovr New and Fascinat- 
ing Fund Raising Plan. Write for FREE details, 
giving nome of organization, President's name 
and address and number of members. Write 
Dept. P.L. 


HAMBURG HOSIERY SALES COMPANY 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
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OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their 
products and services to your attention—and 
are especially pleased when you order and 
tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 
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the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. permis- 
sion to place a roadside marker at a spot 
near Wind River Canyon, the site of the 
death in September, 1950, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s former Stated Clerk, Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh. The memorial 
will be constructed in Cheyenne and 
transported when weather conditions 
permit to the lonely site about 500 miles 
northwest of Cheyenne. Dr. Pugh was 
killed in an automobile accident on the 
winding mountain road while he was in 
Wyoming to attend a synod meeting. 
Contributions for the marker may be 
sent to the office of the General Assem- 
bly, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 


Rural churchmen meet. Last month 
and this, Pennsylvania’s Presbyterian 
Fellowship of Town and Country 
Churchmen held a series of five regional 
conferences to discuss their common 
hopes and problems. The meetings, held 
at Waynesburg, York, Mifflintown, Wil- 
liamsport, and Clarion, were attended 
by ministers and laymen from communi- 
ties of 2,500 or less population. 


Ship memorializes chaplain. The 
U.S.S. Kirkpatrick, named for the first 
Protestant chaplain killed in World War 
II, was recently recommissioned at Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard. The ship, a 1,700- 
ton destroyer escort, was built in 1943. 
It will cruise the North Atlantic as a 
radar picket ship, patrolling the shores 
of the U.S. The chaplain whose name 
the ship bears was Captain Thomas L. 
Kirkpatrick, a Presbyterian killed in the 
Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 
1941. 


Denver church burns. Last month in 
Denver, Colorado, the Clayton Presby- 
terian Church was severely damaged in 
a fire thought to have started in a base- 
ment storeroom. Chancel and sanctuary 
furnishings valued at about $35,000 
were ruined. Pastor Dwight A. Nichol, 
who formerly served in the West India 
Mission, came to the Clayton Church 
only six weeks before the fire. 


Negro clergyman honored. An out- 
standing Negro Presbyterian clergyman 
was honored last month by Maryland 
church and civic leaders for his service 
to church and community. He is Dr. 
= T. Colbert, pastor of Grace Pres- 

yterian Church in Baltimore for thirty- 
five years. He was the first Negro mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Baltimore 
and the first Negro on the Baltimore 
Ministerial Alliance and the Council of 
Religious Education of Maryland and 
Delaware. He is also the only Negro 
member of the Presbyterian Church's 


Board of National Missions. He organ. 
ized the first interracial meeting eve 
held in Baltimore. 


Honors for Dr. Scott. Dr. Annie Vy 
Scott, for thirty years a medical mis % 
sionary in China under the Church 
Board of Foreign Missions, recently 1. 
ceived the Elizabeth Blackwell awar 
for outstanding work in the field of 
medicine. The award, established foyw 
years ago in memory of the country’s 
first woman physician and founder of 
the New York Infirmary, is given a 
nually. Dr. Scott is now visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University. 


Cross fer Missions Board. The 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions re. 
ceived a native shell altar cross recen 
in appreciation of its work in the Philip 
pines since World War II. The cross was 
presented by the Ellinwood Christian 
Church in Manila, formerly a Presby. 
terian church and now part of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines. 


Booklet for servicemen. An informa- 
tive booklet distributed to armed forces 
chaplains by the Presbyterian Church's 
Committee on Chaplains and Service 
Personnel was well received when it 
made its appearance recently. About 
5,000 copies were first printed, but now 
demands are so heavy that 100,00 
additional booklets may have to be 
published. Called I’m Proud to bea 
Protestant, the contents include photo 
graphs, church membership statisti¢s 
and an itemized list of Protestant beli 


Home is the sailor. The Reverend 
Eleanor Wilson is a missionary novelty, 
She’s home on furlough, having « . 
tained a two-masted, twenty-nine-t 
schooner 3,000 miles around the ca 
reefs of the Marshall Islands with 
mishap. Comprising her “field” 
twenty-eight church centers on 
islands and twenty-four atolls. Her sk 
the Morning Star VI, was sent to her 
the South Seas by the American Boaf 
of Foreign Missions. She learned 
navigate it with help from books and) 
Navy navigator. Sixty-year-old whi 
haired Miss Wilson, a Congregational 
Christian churchwoman, says, “I p 
the land, but when a job is put in your 
lap, you take it.” 


Of city reom and church session. 
This year marks Ed J. Mitchell's twem 
tieth year as church editor of the daily 
Seattle Post-intelligencer. An elder ip 
the Rainier Beach Presbyterian Church, 
he helped organize the church men’s 
club and is a member of the a 
committee for new churches in Sea 


Presbytery. 
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Ws OF YOUTH 


ssay Contest Finds 
outh Religion-Minded 

Widespread teen-age belief in religion 
and religious freedom is fact—not fancy 

in the U.S. today. Evidence of this 
f,ith was disclosed recently in the results 
of an essay contest sponsored by the 
Sheaffer Pen Company on the topic, 
‘How Can I Help Expand Opportunity 
in America?” 

Young people from every state, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Canada, 
were almost unanimous in naming reli- 

in in addition to free enterprise, 
education, and racial tolerance as neces- 
sary to a brighter future for coming 
generations. 

Belief in the importance of religion 
was not peculiar to any one type of high 
school student or any section of the 
nation, according to Craig Sheaffer, 
president of the sponsoring firm. The 
strong religious faith shown by the 
letters surprised the judges, he added. 

“Grown-ups worried about teen-agers’ 
apparent lack of religious convictions 
would be reassured by the reliance on 
religion expressed in the contest letters,” 
he said. “The majority of letters showed 
a stronger faith in the need for religion 
today than many of the adult genera- 
tion seems to possess.” 

{udges included Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, former U.S. Commissioner of 











Young people of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Cranford, New Jersey, “unwrap” 
their new education building at recent 
ceremonies commemorating building’s 
dedication. Present were young people 
from seven neighboring Presbyterian 
churches and four foreign countries, in- 
cading Guatemala, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and France, Approximately 270 
young people participated in the dinner 
Program. Pastor of the First Church 
ls the Reverend Robert G. Longaker. 
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Education and now chairman of Scholas- 
tic Magazine's editorial board; Henry 
Hazlitt, economist, Newsweek columnist 
and editor of The Freeman; Robert 
Whitney, president of, National Sales 
Executives; and Lester W. Nelson, pres- 
ident of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The first prize, an all-expense trip to 
Washington, D.C., plus $250, was won 
by Robert Thorson, a carpenter's son 
from Anaconda, Montana. 


Presbyterian Pastor to Head 
Armed Forces Fellowship 


This month a forty-year-old Presby- 
terian pastor from Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, begins a new job as head of the 
United Fellowship of Protestants. 

He is the Reverend Joseph Clark 
Dana, former pastor of the Lake Noko- 
mis Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis. 
A navy chaplain during World War II, 
Mr. Dana has worked with young people 
in local churches and state youth 
councils. 

As director of the United Fellowship, 
he will lead efforts to provide youth in 
the armed services with religious activi- 
ties similar to those provided by their 
churches at home. 

The Fellowship is interdenominational 
and coeducational, and closely affiliated 
with the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. It is the first Christian youth fel- 
lowship for young men and women in 
the nation’s armed forces. 


National Youth Conference 


To Discuss War 


War—one of the most common topics 
of youthful discussions today—will be 
the subject of a national Christian youth 
conference next month in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Over three hundred young people 
from churches and college and univer- 
sity religious organizations will meet in 
Columbus for the conference “to explore 
the problems of the Christian’s responsi- 
bility in a world at war.” 

Sponsored by seventy-five church 
leaders of youth, three historic peace 
churches (Friends, Brethren, and Men- 
nonites), and sixteen unofficial denomi- 
national peace groups, the conference 
will consider such questions as militar- 
ism, conscription, conscientious objec- 
tion, pacifism, relief, reconstruction, 
and world government. The young peo- 
ple will discuss planning vocations in a 
period of crisis, and ,opportunities for 
promoting peace. 


Lafayette Fraternities 
Ban Hazing Week 


Helping replaced hazing at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania, last 
month as freshmen fraternity pledges 





The-only organ 
in tune for life 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ in the world that cannot 
get out of tunet .. . ever! It provides 
glorious music of perfect pitch, regard- 
less of changes in weather or humidity. 
This trouble-saving, money-saving fea- 
ture is only one of many reasons why, 
year after year, more churches choose 
the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For the Spinet Model (not shown); f.o.b. Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*\Includes Federal excise tox, rebated to churches. 
Concert Model has a 32-note AGO pedal keyboard 
and an additional tPedal Solo Unit tunable to pref- 
erence by the organist. 











CHURCH MODEL 

The Hammond Organ 
is used in over 

27,000 churches. 


FREE! soonsers 


Send coupon now while quantities last. 

0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

(0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4202-K W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Street 


vavennnntiatins Zone..... State 
© 19651, Hammond Instrument Company 
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WANTED—Position as Church Chaplain or 
Pastor in charge of Visitation in homes and 
hospitals. Years of experience along this line. 
References. Write Box T, Presbyterian Life, 
321 South 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














THIS new type 
magnifier with the 


long lens makes it easy to read texts, news- 


paper print, phone books, price tags ete. 
Provides a large, sharp field of vision, and 
magnifies 2!/. times. Folds into a beautiful 
lastic handle—your choice-of Walnut or 

londe Onyx. Packed in a gift box—$6.50 
postpaid. Order Lomgview now. Money 
refunded if not satished after a 10-day trial. 
Edroy Products Co., Dept. A, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian Schoo! for boys. with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills, 65 miles 
from New York City; 85 miles from Philadelphia. 
For Catalogue and viewbook address: 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. I. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical yy! with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the World."’ Now in 
its one hundredth year. Rollo La Porte, President, 
que. lowa. 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Libera! arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art. speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 99th year. 60 acre 
campus near Philade}phia. 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D.. Pres. 
Box P.. Jenkintown, Pa. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL 

ror giris, grades 12. Acc og College prepara 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’!. Guidance. 300-acre 
campus, suburban Philadelphia. Lower School. Sports, 
riding. New gym. Pool. Endowed. Summer School. 
Camp Ellis. Catalog | E. Look, Ph. D., Pres.. 
_Mewtown Square 39. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 

Staunton, Virgini. 
Courses in NURSERY ‘SCHOOL EDUCATION will be 
offered beginning 1952-53. 111th Session opens 
Sept 


___ WRITE REGISTRAR FOR INFORMATION 


‘WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual vaiues. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly coliege life. Outstanding career 


counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 
Director of Adm 


issions, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “osiucstiona! 
College 

Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 

merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautifu! campus 

with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 

men and women 

President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pennsylvania 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts, engineering. and pre-professional courses. 
R Cooper + hi Presid 
Easton. Pennsylvania 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


« A new $3,000,000 Plant 
Abie Christian Faculty 
Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 

Hanover, Indiana 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
North Central ——_ -— Wm. Marshall French, 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Decatur, Ilinois 


e “In the Presbyterian tradition e« Fully accred- 
ited ¢ Christian ¢ Coeducational 

e Arts e« Sciences ¢ Music ¢ Commerce 
* Industry ¢ Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation. 4. Walter Malone, Preside: 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Leerning te Living” 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses, Coeducational and accredited. 
Pau. R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 








Michigan 
CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chica 

A coeducationa! liberal arts college, affiliated th 
the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a program 
of Christian higher education. Write Director of 
Admissions. Gox PL, Carroll, ‘ i 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully atcredited, liberal 
arts college for men, and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Welter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1100 Stu- 

dents—91 Faculty 

Partially Individual 

Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 

















COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyteri Affiliated Uberat Arts College 


Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 

Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 

CP75. Ask for Budge? Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns rental or sate 


E+R* MOORE COMPANY 
Cmaogs 13, 0 Tey 














The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Thorough Educational open. Fully Ac- 
credited B.A.—B.S. Degrees. nite Christian 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost Ay help Opportunities. 


Write Director 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 














HOURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESEMENTS. FRONTALS. 
EMBROIDERIES. SILVER 














NEWS OF YOUTH 


worked on constructive projects aboy 
the campus instead of undergoing th 
customary initiation hazing. 

In line with a current trend in coll 
and universities, Lafayette this yey 
tabooed hazing in favor of accomplish 
ing needed campus projects. More thay 
two hundred freshmen pledges put ip 
three hours apiece to repair curbs and 
roadways, excavate a building found 
tion, and clean the gymnasium and 
stadium. All fraternities at the college 
cooperated. 


California Group 


Has Vocational Conference 


More than 1,500 Presbyterian young 
people and youth leaders are meeting in 
Long Beach, California, this weekend tp 
learn how the Christian faith applies to 
their jobs. 

Youth from approximately two hun 
dred churches in the presbyteries of Los 
Angeles, Riverside, and Santa Barbar 
will attend. Called the annual Tri-pres 
bytery Youth Convention of Southen 
California, the meeting has been planned 
solely by a group of one hundred young 
people under the guidance of the Rev- 
erend John M. Imbach, Jr., Southem 
California area youth director. 

Dr. Alexander Miller of Stanford Uni- 
versity will give three addresses on the 
theme, “The Christian Faith and My 
Job,” and the young people will meet 
in forty groups to discuss vocational in- 
terests, evangelism, and Westminster 
Fellowship activities. 


Tempe’s Churchmakers 


There’s a Westminster student center 
in Tempe, Arizona, today ‘because of 
Presbyterian students at Arizona State 
College. 

In an effort to provide a_ religious 
center for Presbyterian students, mem- 
bers of the Westminster Foundation at 
Arizona State enlisted the aid of the 
Reverend C. L. Morton, Sunday school 
missionary in charge of wee | exten- 
sion in the area. 

They found a badly run-down house 
and bought it. Presbyterians nearby 
renovated it during the summer. Fur 
nishings were donated by people from 
as far away as Fillmore, California. 

But that isn’t all. There was still no 
Presbyterian church in Tempe, and 
many people thought it would be im- 
pan to start ome. But Mr. Morton 
»egan services in the campus chapel. In 
September the Reverend B. Ross Clee 
land was invited to work with the stu 
dents and start the church, and early 
this year, Tempe’s first Presbyterian 
church was organized with a member 


ship of thirty-eight. 


PRESBYTERIAN Lift 





Belgium Brazil Camereun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuader France Germany Guatemala 
Helland Hungary India 


Overseas Reporter: =--"~~ 


Japan Korea Lebanon 


Mexice Pakistan Philippines Pertugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela Yugoslavia 


Japan on the Mission Map 


We have heard much about bringing democracy 
to Japan under American occupation. What have we 
done to bring Christianity to this strategic land where 
500 Christian churches were destroyed by American 
bombs? The Reporter gives you a brief summary of 
facts about Protestant work in Japan since the Second 
World War. 


The work of ten Protestant boards formerly main- 
taining independent missions in Japan is now united 
in the Nihon Kirisute Kyodan or Church of Christ 
in Japan. 

Our seventy Presbyterian missionaries work through 
this church, which now has more than 125,000 
members, 1,480 churches, and 2,335 ministers and 
evangelists. 

Missionary aid by the major Protestant denomina- 
tions is administered through the Interboard Com- 
mittee for Christian Work in Japan. Since the war 
the boards represented on the committee have sent 
500 missionaries to Japan. 

These member agencies of the Interboard Com- 
mittee have given some $700,000 for the restoring 
of 240 church buildings. Of this total, about 25 per 
cent has come from Presbyterians. 

At the same time, more than $2,000,000 has been 
contributed by these boards to Christian school build- 
ings, including a share in the first structure of the 
new Japan International Christian University. Here 
again the Presbyterian share has been about one- 
fourth of the total. Another half-million dollars has 
been sent for the maintenance of the schools. 

The boards affiliated with the Interboard Com- 
mittee have contributed through Church World Serv- 
ice, CARE, and CROP a total of approximately 
$8,000,000 for relief in food, clothing, and shelter, 
distributed without regard to creed. 

Another million dollars has been sent to the dis- 
tinctively Christian community. This has been desig- 
nated for pastors and other full-time Christian work- 
ers for food, clothing, shelter, and books. Bomb-hit church in Tokyo being rebuilt by U.S. gifts. 


Japanese oh! Idren get nourishment at public feeding center. Food is sent to them by American church groups. 
Marcu 15, 1952 2s 








ELTON TRUEBLOOD in The Life We 


Prize analyzes western world’s religion. 











DOROTHY DAY’S The Long Loneliness 


tells of her missions efforts with workers. 


Religious Books- 
Is Quality Ebbing? 


By Cuap WaALsH 


ip publishing world has its violent 
ups and downs. During the last six 
months it has been mostly down. This 
has been particularly true of books deal- 
ing with religion. For a dozen years, the 
output of such works astonished all lit- 
erary observers by volume, quality, and 
popularity. But toward the end of 1951 
there were signs of a tapering off, which, 
one may hope, will prove to be nothing 
more than a necessary breathing spell. 

The professional critics have been say- 
ing much the same thing about the novel. 
The printing presses have been as busy 
as usual but the occasional memorable 
work of fiction is engulfed by a vast 
ocean of mediocrity. Readers of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, who have followed the 
current vogue of Biblical novels, are 
aware that quantity rather than quality 
is the motto in this particular field, as 
it seems to be_in the world of fiction 
generally. 

However, I do not wish to paint too 
dark a picture. One religious novel with 
elements of enduring greatness has ap- 
peared in recent months, and perhaps 
that is all we can reasonably ask of half 
a year's span. Par Lagerkvist’s Barabbas 
(Random House, New York, 180 pages, 
$3.00) won its author the Nobel Prize, 
and deservedly so. The story of a Christ- 
haunted man, suspended between belief 
and unbelief, it accurately explores the 
human heart in a way that the average 
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sentimental novel based on the Scrip- 
tures completely fails to do. 

In non-fiction, my candidate for the 
outstanding book is Elton Trueblood’s 
The Life We Prize (Harper, New York, 
218 pages, $2.50). The author, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Earlham College, 
has here demonstrated that the scholar 
and specialist can (if he tries hard enough ) 
write with sufficient simplicity and clar- 
ity so that the average reader has more 
than a fighting chance to understand 
the rival ideas that now have the world 
for their field of battle. Briefly, The Life 
We Prize is a description and analysis 
of Western civilization—not of its gad- 
gets and its assembly lines, but of its 
moral, intellectual, and religious foun- 
dations. This civilization is unique be- 
cause of the men and movements that 
have shaped it. From ancient Greece 
came the philosophy and rational 
thought of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
From Palestine came what is still more 
basic: the prophets and finally Christ 
who both summed up and transcended 
all that had gone before. As Professor 
Trueblood makes clear, what we are 
fighting to preserve today (or at least, 
what we ought to be fighting to pre- 
serve) is not the fleshpots of material 
prosperity, but this unique heritage by 
virtue of which man-urder-God finds his 
fullest realization. 

Some indication that the drab half- 


F. W. DILLISTONE’S The Structure of 
Divine Society proposes church reunion, 


year of publishing may be only a breath- 
ing spell is afforded by a number of 
books that have come my way in the 
last few weeks. Many of them I shall 
deal with in later issues of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. But two I should like to mention 
now, because each is admirable in its 
own very different way. 

William A. Spurrier’s Guide to the 
Christian Faith (Scribner, New York, 
242 pages, $2.50) is the best recent 
primer of Christianity, written both for 
the church member who wants to find 
out what he actually believes, and for 
the inquirer who is feeling his first 
twinges of religious interest. The tone 
—unapologetic and yet not harsh or dog- 
matic—is just right. The introductory 
section on the relation between science 
and religion admirably clears away the 
main obstacles confronting the modern 
quester. It is true that the book has its 
weaknesses or at least its odd omissions. 
There is no treatment of the Church as 
such, or the sacraments. The Christianity 
which Professor Spurrier describes so 
eloquently and clearly is almost too 
much a matter of the “flight of the alone 
to the Alone.” But why complain? As 
far as the book goes, it could hardly be 
improved. And the reader who follows 
the author to the end will then be pre- 
pared to read other books and round out 
the picture. 

Perhaps the most moving book of 
recent months is by Dorothy Day. Her 
autobiography, The Long Loneliness 
(Harper, New York, 288 pages, $3.50) 
is a simple and sometimes awkwardly 
written work, by a woman who began 
as a leader in various radical movements, 
turned to Roman Catholicism in mid- 
career and helped found the Catholic 
Worker Movement which has done s0 
much to alleviate the harshness of the 
industrial worker's life. It is the story 
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i 
WILLIAM A. SPURRIER’S Guide to the 
Christian Faith is good primer of beliefs. 











of soup lines maintained and settlement 
houses established with practically no 
backing except faith and prayer. Writ- 
ten, as the book is, in a tone completely 
devoid of denominational arrogance, it 
makes as good reading for Protestants 
as for Catholics, and contains many 
ideas that the Protestant churches could 
well study in their own industrial mis- 
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‘i And now for a checklist of recent 
books, all of which are _ interesting, 





though few may be remembered five 
years from now. Some of them have 






r 
t already been reviewed at greater length 
; ° 

in PRESBYTERIAN Lire, but a good book 





deserves a second mention. 






Easy Reading 

Edmund Fuller, Brothers Divided 
(Bobbs-Merrill, New York and Indian- 
apolis, 365 pages, $3.50). The tale of two 
brothers—sons of a Presbyterian minister 
-who grew up during the 1930's. One 
tums Communist, the other goes into 
the ministry. A deeply understanding 
story of human lives, against the back- 
drop of the depression years. 

Lonnie Coleman,.Clara (Dutton, New 
York, 286 pages, $3.00). A novel about 
race relations in the South, but different 
from the usual melodramatic sagas of 
hatred and lynchings. Mr. Coleman, 
himself an Alabaman, shows that the 
final result can as well be love and under- 
standing. A convincing and profoundly 
moving book. 

Charles H. Andrews, No Time for 
Tears (Doubleday, Garden City, 157 
pages, $2.00). Written by a father whose 
ten-year-old son miraculously recovered 
from polio. Particularly good in showing 
that the attitude of the parents—and 
especially their religious faith—has a di- 
rect bearing on the chances for coming 
through. 
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PAR LAGERKVIST’S Barabbas, novel of 
a struggle for faith, won Nobel Prize. | 


George Hedley, The Superstitions of 
the Irreligious (Macmillan, New York, 
140 pages, $2.50). A very neat turning 
of the tables on all those who believe 
that religion is too silly for words. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, Life’s Meaning 
(Haddam House Book — Association 
Press, New York, 244 pages, $2.50). 
Similar to Spurrier’s Guide to the Chris- 
tian Faith, but slanted directly toward 
the problems and needs of college stu- 
dents. 

Winfred Earnest Garrison, A Protes- 
tant Manifesto (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York and Nashville, 207 pages, 
$2.75). A> lively presentation of what 
Protestants do and do not believe. 

D. T. Niles, That They May Have 
Life (Harper, New York, 121 pages, 
$1.50). An incisive and moving presen- 
tation of the Gospel, written by a native 
of Ceylon. Has a freshness and “im- 
mediacy” very rarely found. 

Paul Servier Minear, The Choice 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 320 pages, 
$2.00). An excellent introduction to 
Christianity, written for young people 
in the form of a story about St. Clement 
of the first century A.D. 

Austin Pardue, Create and Make New 
(Harper, New York, 120 pages, $1.50). 
A book for Lenten reading, dealing very 
wisely and specifically with the inward 
transformation that Christianity can 
produce. 

In the Oné Spirit: The Autobiog- 
raphy of Harrie Vernette Rhodes 
(Harper, New York, 192 pages, $2.50). 
The story of a music teacher who is also 
an outstanding spiritual healer, and who 
claims to have had contact with the 
spirits of the departed. 





Helen and Larry Eisenberg, The | 
Family Pleasure Chest (Parthenon, | 
Nashville, 207 pages, paper, $1.00, | 


cloth $1.50), Family games and _ pas- 





WHY THIS 
NEW TESTAMENT 
IS THE PERFECT 
GIFT AT EASTER 


This year, you can help those you love to 
share more fully in the joy of the Easter 
season by giving the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament—the 
Word of Life in living language. 


Would you help a new generation grow 
in faith? Clear and vigorous, the Re- 
vised Standard Version is ideal for 
young people. There are no obscure, 
old-fashioned phrases to confuse them, 
or dull their eagerness to read. 


Is someone you love beset by doubts? 
Many feel troubled and anxious in our 
modern world: the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament can help 
them find peace of mind, for it clearly 
reveals the warm assurance of God’s 
love. It brings a richer understanding 


| of His Word—dispelling anxieties and 


doubts—because it makes its meaning 
plain in language all can understand. 


To bring real pleasure to someone who 
knows and loves the Bible, the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment is the perfect gift. 


Based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some more ancient than any 
previously known—itis really our oldest 
NewTestament. Religious leaders praise 
it as more accurate than the King James 


Version . . . yet it preserves the poetic 
beauty which literal translations 
sacrifice. 


Authorized Version Widely Used 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament is authorized by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. Nearly two million 
copies have already been sold. 

At Easter, let it bring renewed in- 
spiration to those you love. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street, New York 























Gown of 
Glory 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


A Presbyterian minister 
and his town are reflected 
in this story of the tender- 
ness and love enclosed in a 
family circle. By the author 
of The Bishop's Mantle. 
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The 
Dartmouth 
Bible 


* * H& %& H & 


Edited by 
Roy B. Chamberlin, D.D. 
and Herman Feldman, Ph.D. 
With the Counsel of an 
Advisory Board of 
Biblical Scholars 


“The Dartmouth Bible is 
simply magnificent. The 
scholarship is superb but 
without pedantry ° 
Millions would like to 
read and reread this Bible.” 

Rev. John Evans, 

Chicago Tribune 





Please fill out the attached coupon 
and mail to your nearest bookstore 
or to Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me copies of The 
Gown of Glory at $3.75 each and 
copies of The Dartmouth Bible 


at $7.50 each. 

OC) charge 0) send C.O.D. 
C1) check enclosed 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 

















RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


times, with suggestions on how to ob- 
serve special occasions. Contains many 
alternatives to FV. 

Harold A. Bosley, The Church Mili- 
tant (Harper, New York, 159 pages, 
$2.00). A popular treatment of the history 
of the Church, and what it should mean 
|to every Christian today. 
| Gerald Kennedy, Go Inquire of the 
|Lord (Harper, New York, 125 pages, 
| $1.50). One of the Methodist Church's 
| outstanding bishops turns the light of the 
| Gospel message on the -perennial ques- 
|tions: Why am I a Christian? Which 
|way to peace? Where is salvation? etc. 





For Slower Reading 

| Allan D. Galloway, The Cosmic 
| Christ (Harper, New York, 274 pages, 
| $4.00). An important theological book, 
| arguing that the redemption wrought by 
| Christ is not confined to individuals; the 
|entire universe will ultimately be trans- 
| formed. Not as hard to read as the title 
| suggests, and intensely fascinating for 
anyone who has a taste for cosmic specu- 
lation. 

Nels F. S. Ferré, The Christian Un- 
| derstanding of Gad (Harper, New York, 
| 277 pages, $3.75). One of the greatest 
| theologians in America presents a doc- 
'trine of God centered around one key 
concept: God is love. A book that will 
very likely have a continuing influence 
in Christian thought. 

Leo N. Tolstoy The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You (L: C. Page, Boston, 380 
pages, $3.00). A translation of a famous 
pacifist manifesto. This book first set 
Gandhi on the road to non-resistance. 

Archibald M. Hunter, Interpreting the 
New Testament: 1900-1950 (Westmin- 
ster, Philadelphia, 144 pages, $2.50). A 
remarkably readable summary of the 
| Biblical scholarship of the past half cen- 
tury. General conclusion: the overall re- 
liability of the New Testament is much 
more firmly established than at the turn 
of the century. 

Caryll Houselander, Guilt (Sheed & 
Ward, New York, 279 pages, $3.75). 
| Really concerned more with “What is a 
| saint—and how do you get to be one?” 

Arthur W. Hopkinson, editor, The 
Pocket William Law (Westminster, Phil- 
adelphia, 160 pages, $2.00). Selections 
from the writings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury author whose works exercised so 
| great an influence on early Methodism 
|and the Tractarian Movement. 
| John Foster, After the Apostles 
(SCM Press—Macmillan, New York, 128 
pages, $1.50). A study of the missionary 
preaching of the first three centuries, 
when Christianity was struggling to win 
the hearts and minds of the pagan world. 

Alan Richardson and W. Schweitzer, 
editors, Biblical Authority for Today 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 347 pages, 














LONNIE COLEMAN writes of race rds 
tions in the South, in novel Clan 


$4.00). A World Council of Churches 
symposium on “The Biblical authority 
for the Churches’ social and _ political 
message today.” A very readable and 
impartial presentation of different view- 
points, as held by the major denomi- 
nations. 

F. W. Dillistone, The Structure of 
the Divine Society (Westminster, Phila 
delphia, 263 pages, $4.00). What is the 
Church? The two main concepts, as Dr. 
Dillistone sees it, are “the social or 
ganism” and “the covenant society.” On 
the reconciling and combining of these 
two rests the main hope of Church 
reunion. 

James Marchant, editor, The Com- 
ing-of-Age of Christianity (Henny 
Regnery, Chicago, 190 pages, $2.50). 
Eight British and American authors pre- 
sent a hopeful picture of the prospects 
of world Christianity. 

Edward D. Myers, editor, Christian- 
ity and Reason (Oxford, New York, 172 
pages, $3.00). Essays by a variety of 
authors, sturdily defending the thesis 
that Christianity goes beyond reason but 
does not contradict reason. 
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INE years ago the Presbyterian 

Church of the Covenant, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, adequately equipped in 
other respects, had no library. Yet on a 
budget of only $100 a year, an initial 
gift of $1,000, and the enthusiasm of a 
competent staff of volunteers, Covenant’s 
library is now established and pouring 
a wealth of ideas and helps into the life 
of the congregation. 

Take the case of Manuel Higgins. 
‘Manny,” Church school and Men’s 
Council leader, was recently asked to 
deliver before the North East Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerial Association six one- 
hour addresses. 

“See our librarians,” minister Wilmer 
Beitler advised. Higgins did. 

Almost before his request was finished, 
appropriate books on the subject of 
“Junior Church School Worship and In- 
struction” began to pile up in front of 
Higgins—nineteen in all. 

Proof that Higgins’s six one-hour talks 
were effective has been arriving daily at 
the library ever since, for a dozen Asso- 
ciation members have asked to borrow 
tt buy many of the same books. 
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In library at Presbyterian Church 
Kelso (left) and Betsy Wright 


Lack of such a library in the church 
weighed heavily on one family. In the 
fall of 1942, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank 
Brittain, Covenant members, told the 
board of trustees they would furnish 
$1,000 worth of new books if the trus- 
tees would provide the space. 

A modest-sized classroom on the sec- 
ond floor of the church school was pro- 
vided, and fitted with shelving, table, 
and chairs. 

Volunteers such as Mrs. A. L. Mould, 
Mrs. wy Craft, and Miss Betty Rilling 
launched the library. 


Without a card system at first, bor- 
rowers simply picked up their books, 
and sometimes forgot to return them. 

Then Miss Rilling, now librarian at 
Erie (Pennsylvania) Public Library, Dr. 
Beitler, and one of the best-trained li- 
brary “teams” in the city stepped into 
the picture. They installed the Dewey 
Decimal System, a classification method 
used by many public libraries. They 
organized index files by author, title, 
and subject, placing emphasis on sub- 
jects such as Bible, Jesus Christ, Paul, 


of the Covenant (Erie, Penna.) Lynda 
consult well-stocked periodical rack. 


Worship, Devotions, Church, and so on. 
They encouraged church school use of 
Bible dictionaries, concordances, and 
translations; atlases, college catalogues, 
and periodicals. 

And then they went out and adver- 
tised their library. 

One of the best promotions so far 
has been a “Bible Display Sunday.” An- 
nouncements were carried to all groups 
and organizations, and Bible display 
tables were set up at key points through- 
out Covenant’s buildings. Great public 
interest was evidenced in Bibles from 
as far back as the sixteenth century. On 
exhibition were also Bibles printed in 
Welsh, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and Chinese. 

The industrious librarians also used 
bulletin boards to display their new book 
jackets, invited whole classes to visit 
the library and learn how easily books 
may be borrowed; and only recently 
they staged a cocoa and cookie party in 
the library for the entire senior depart- 
ment, 

This devoted and trained staff consists 
of five librarians. Mrs. Harold Ogden, 
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Of compelling interest 


THOMAS 
SUGRUE’S 


A Catholic 
Speaks 
His Mind 


On America’s Religious Conflict 


“How can I, as a Catholic,” 
asks Mr. Sugrue, a well- 
known writer, “at the same 
time be a good American?” 
As he examines the Ameri- 
can scene of growing reli- 
gious hostility, he feels that 
all sects are to blame, his 
own included. His con- 
structive criticism of both 
Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism includes enlighten- 
ing comment on: 
® a proposed ambassador 
to the Vatican 
® state support of Church 
enterprises 
@ the role of the Church in 
a political democracy 
@ censorship by pressure 
groups 

No one can read this 
book without re-appraising 
the situation. It is bound 
to stimulate much private 
thought and public 


discussion. 
Ai all bookstores $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 











WHEN BUYING these books, please mention that 
you noticed the advertisement in Presbyterian _life. 


If Bible 
nobook 


19th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4410421 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
Nike as moch practical Bibie information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Eapectaliy valuable for 3 3 Teachers and Bible Stadents 
Widely osed in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highty commended by leading M i and Mini ] 
Peli partiewlars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order trom your Bookstore, or 

4. 4. HALLEY, Bex 774, Chicage 90, Minois 
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Pastor Wilmer Beitler inspects new book 
with chief librarian Mrs, Harold Ogden. 


A.B. and B.S., in Library Service, is 
chairman. She is assisted by Mrs. F. H. 
Craton, B.S.; Mrs. C. L. Reed, Jr., A.B.; 
Mrs. R. L. Roider, B.S. in Library Serv- 
ice; and Miss Gertrude Schade, B.S. in 
Library Service. At least two librarians 
are on duty at all times when the library 


is open. 


Besides this service, the librarians 
devote on the average of one half-day a 
week to chores of the library, such as 
repairing bindings and planning new 


book additions. 


Overdue and damaged books offer ny 
problem. A nominal fine of only ty 
cents a week is levied for overdue books 
and depreciation so far has been vey 
slight. 

While a budget of $100 a year m 
appear slim, the library thrives. Us 
another $100 is added through cash gif 
Last year this amount assisted in pum 
chasing eighty-four highly recommend 
new volumes. 3 


New books must pass the boa 
strict selective eyes. The librarians do 
encourage donations of ancient and tf 
wanted tomes from some kindly meq 
ber’s attic. “We must keep up-to-d 
fresh, and alive,” Mrs. Ogden poi 
out as she outlined staff policy. “ 
shelves house only 1,225 volumes,” 
librarian chairman added, “but we male) 
excellent use of those. Our circul 
during 1951 numbered 2,038 volu 
Right now, approximately sixty ‘a 
being taken out each week.” 

She explained that a librarian’s 
tion was not confined to lending 
“We have a full-fledged reference de 
partment,” Mrs. Ogden said, “and ¢ 
of our delights is in answering difficul 
questions on Church school subjects” 

Best read books among adults and 
seniors right now, the Erie librariag 
added, are A Man Called Peter, Doctor 
in Buckskin, and Dr. Albert Schweitzer’ 
writings; juniors read about space cadets, 
horses, historical figures, careers, and 
sports; primary age pupils like animal 
and Bible stories. 

The sum of it is that the books move, 
the library is used. Ski}] and diligence 
have made the library a substantial aid 
in building an informed, active congre- 





In reading corner, two of five professionally trained volunteer librarians work 
with children. Library contains 1,225 volumes, filed by Dewey Decimal System 
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A RECENT survey of drama among 
some 241 churches of six major 
Protestant denominations, conducted by 
the writer, revealed these trends in re- 
ligious playmaking today: 

1. An increase in the use of plays in 
the church school. 

2. An increase in the use of Biblical 
plays and a decrease in the production 
of non-religious plays. 

3. An increase in 
Christmas and Easter. 

4. An increase in productions at week- 
night services. 

These facts may be encouraging to 
those interested in putting on a church 
play. However, don’t allow the idea that 
you have to do a play “in full produc- 
tion” frustrate your hopes of putting re- 
ligion “on the boards.” In theatrical 
production new and stimulating things 
are happening which many churches 
have taken up. 

You might try doing a play “ in walk- 
ing rehearsal.” You need no scenery, no 
stage, and a minimum of costuming. Let 

actors go over their lines sufficiently 
to be thoroughly familiar with them, but 
carry the play through with script in 
hand. A walking rehearsal offers the op- 
portunity of doing plays which, because 
of difficult production problems, might 
not otherwise receive consideration. 

Take for example a one-act play such 
as By-line for St. Luke by Ronald Lor- 


enzen. The setting is a modern news- 


pl given at 
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paper office. A narrator can set the scene 
by reading the stage directions and all 
necessary stage business not acted out 
by the players. A minimum of equip- 
ment will suffice: two tables with type- 
writers and possibly a telephone. The 
actors use scripts and walk through the 
action. Emphasis falls upon the lines and 
the basic dramatic action. Let the audi- 
ence grasp all the imaginative details 
through the narrator’s reading. 

Three-act plays may also be done 
in this manner. Victor Wolfson’s Ex- 
cursion or Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures both pose difficulties for any 
church group attempting a full-blown 
production. Presented, in walking re- 
hearsal the task is simplified. In the 
former play an arrangement of chairs 
to form an imaginative ship’s deck gives 
the illusion desired. In the latter, chairs 
and tables and otheryminor properties 
can create the needed effect for the 
scenes portrayed. One outstanding item 
of costuming will suffice to define a char- 
acter in any play. With the proper de- 
scription of the setting, the creative 
thought of the audience will do the rest. 

Westminster Fellowship groups, 
young adult clubs, fhen’s gatherings, 
choirs, and missionary societies should 
find a real appeal ingthis method of 
dramatizing. It lends itself to the devel- 
opment of group discussion, arising out 
of the issues posed by the play. The 


fact is, you need not do a whole play. 


: 


The Favorite in 
ever 100,000 
American Homes 
and Schools. 
Heartily endorsed 
by Pastors, Bible 
Teachers and 
Psychologists, 

The best sum- 

mary of the 

Bible in story 


226 Simpty-told 
Stories for 


B 


Children 3 to 8 


& 


* Holds the 


attention of the — 


. four-year-old 

Easy to read 

by the young 
beginner 


All Exciting 
Color Pictures 


Covers Both 
Old and New 
Testaments 


ole 


CATHERINE F. VOS 





‘The ideal Bible 
Story Book to 
Introduce the 
Bible to the 
Young Child 


Sixty-three short 
simple stories 


; Large, clear and 
readable type 


Twelve beautiful, 
exciting pictures 5 
in full color 












MR. JONES, 
Meet The Master 





Sermons 
and 
Prayers 
of 
PETER 
MARSHALL 


This book has sold well over 225,000 
copies since its first printing and thou- 
sands more are still being sold weekly. 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master is a collec- 
tion of sermons and prayers by the late 
chaplain of our United States Senate. 
This is a book of faith and inspiration 
—a book that will never die, but will, 
with each reading, yield a fresh and 
satisfying inner peace and contentment. 
$2.50 














INFORMATIVE 


The Formal Wedding 
Judson J. McKim 
Introduction by Mrs, Charles P. Taft 


Complete and up-to-the-minute direc- 
tions for successful planning of a formal 
wedding, from the time of the an- 
nouncement of the engagement, through 


the wedding rehearsals, to the depar- 








ture for the honeymoon. $1.50 


—- 





at your local bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 











ook advertising in Presbyterian Life 
gets results because it interests a large nation- 
wide audience of church people. They read 
for fun, yes, but they also read for insight 
into the spiritual and moral values that enrich 
life and give it a purpose. 


PEWS, PULPIT CHANCEL 
———_ Junnilire 
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ACT IT OUT 


Certain scenes will offer adequate meat 
for discussion. One caution: if the public 
is admitted to a walking rehearsal, even 
free of charge, a royalty fee must be 
paid. 

Another type of presentation receiv- 
ing wide attention today is “playing in 
the round,” also known as “intimate 
playing.” The players are surrounded by 
the audience. The stage may be no more 
than an open space in the midst of those 
present. In many college and little the- 
atre productions, audiences frequently 
stop the dialogue to talk with the players 
or to argue with one of them if the 
actor is portraying a controversial char- 
acter. 

At the Religious Drama Workshop 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, last summer, 
a panel discussion was built around two 
scenes from T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party, played in the round. The panel 
participants were cast among those 
waiting to see the psychiatrist in the 
play; they were able to speak before and 
after the scenes, as if in the play and yet 
as part of the surrounding audience. 
When they took up the argument fol- 
lowing the final scene from the play, 
they deliberately put the psychiatrist on 
the spot by pinning him down with 
questions before he could leave the 
“stage.” 

It’s a new medium for Christian edu- 
cation, for, as Fred Eastman has said, 
“Religious drama is that kind of play 
or pageant which. . . sends the audience 
away exalted in spirit and with a deeper 
insight into the struggles of men’s souls 
and with a closer sense of fellowship 
with God and man.” 

Still another movement gaining mo- 
mentum in the drama field is “group 
playmaking.” A number of people sit 
down together over a period of weeks 
or months and create a play. Fifteen 
people is about the right number. Every- 
body throws in his bit. This technique 
creates that community of spirit and la- 
bor which is an integral part of dramatic 
work and of church work. When the 
writing is completed, production is sim- 
plified because everyone knows the play 
by having contributed thoughts, dia- 
logue, and action, to it. 

Suppose a men’s group in the church 
or a missionary society wants to tackle 
a social problem within the community 
and give it publicity. Juvenile delin- 
quency is an example. A group of ten 
to fifteen persons is asked to read and 
gather all available information regard- 
ing the os both wpe | and 
locally. They will be called together b 

a person with dramatic talent and lead- 
ership ability. This group will discuss 
what is involved in juvenile delinquency. 
They will turn to the Christian solution 














of the problem. 




















































Gradually the group will move j 
the task of putting the basic conc 
and facts in terms of deeds done by ch 
acters on a stage. These dramatic ing 
dents will come out of real life. ¢ 
person might suggest using as dialog 
some sentences he heard at a Roty 
meeting last week. Someone else will} 
able to delineate a characteristic he }; 
seen within some individual, thus pe 
sonifying an aspect of the problem, 

A story-line will be developed—th 
is, a basic plot. Each person will the 
contribute thoughts, facts, dialogue, a 
action to the development of this p 
so as to achieve a climax and get aem 
the point of the story. Finally one pers 
with literary skill will be chosen to w 
out the play in final form to give itt 
continuity of one mind. After revisic 
through suggestions by the group, it 
be ready for production. 

Akin to group playmaking is creat 
dramatics for children. Here the aled 
teacher may find a splendid chance t 
apply the learning-by-doing proce 
Children love to act, to “be somebody: 
By allowing them to act out Bible storie 
and by setting up imaginary scenes 
real life problems, the teacher may he 
the pupils learn new truths about th 
Bible and about living with one another 
The lesson will really come alive, andj 
it will stick. Moreover, teachers gain a 
insight into children’s lives and home 
never before realized because of the 
things youngsters say and do under the 
spell of acting. 

The Bible lends itself beautifully t#} 
creative dramatics for children. Take the—iN 
story of Joseph sold into Egypt by his 
brothers as an illustration. The teacher 
may read the story through to the chi-™ 
dren, or if they are junior or senior high 
students, they can read it aloud them 
selves. Then the teacher announces they 
will play-act it. Each person is asked 
what part he would like to take. Then he 
is asked to think how that character in 
the story would react to all that goes 
on. Let the children imagine what each 
character would say and do. After 
second reading, when the children listen 
and think through their parts, the group 
will begin to act out the story. 

To help the children face everyday 
problems, the teacher may make up it 
complete stories of real life events bap 
pening to youngsters. A group of boys 
for instance, playing baseball in a vacant 
lot, knocks a ball through the window 
of a house. The teacher asks the clas 
to “play” what happened after the ball 
went through the window. Relevant ethi- 
cal issues can be presented to boys and 
girls in this way, and the problem B Fror 
working out the solution rests upon their. Pr 
shoulders. mn 

Now, if you would like to get at some#Mnan, < 
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ays for production or for personal 


to be ordered from the publishers as 
hdicated. 


One-Act Plays 

From Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
N.Y. 19, N. Y., Dust of the Road, 
K. S. Goodman. 50¢. Easter. Drama- 
ation of the old legend of Judas re- 
yming to earth once a year to plead 
ith some soul tempted to ‘betray friend- 


le h 


i. Came Seeing, by M. P. Hamlin. 
¢. Biblical-general. Dramatization of 
e loyalty to Jesus of the youth born 
lind. 

A King Shall Reign, by M. Wefer. 
)¢. Christmas. A mother, whose child 
as been a victim of Herod’s slaughter 
the innocents, bitterly nurses her sor- 
wv until Joseph and Mary visit her 
iely on their flight into Egypt. 
American Saint of Democracy, by 
Eastman. 40¢. Brotherhood. An inci- 
nt in the life of John Woolman, and 
is struggle to bring freedom to slaves. 
The Separatist, by M. P. Hamlin. 
ic. Thanksgiving; Pilgrims. A_ brief 
rama about William Brewster, leader 
the Pilgrims. 

Spreading the News, by Lady Greg- 
ry. 50¢. A delightful satire about gos- 
py neighbors. 

From Walter H. Baker Co., 569 
viston St., Boston 16, Mass., or 829 
5th St., Denver 2, Colo., A Child Is 
om, by S. V. Benet. 75¢. Christmas. 


ne 


BRR es. 


eee 


y to@Malf-hour poetic modern drama of the 
th@Nativity, orginally written for the radio 
his@rogram “Cavalcade of America.” 

hel Peace I Give Unto You, by D. C. 


= 


jilson. 40¢. Christmas. Two sons, serv- 
ig in Opposing armies, meet at their 


a 
oS. 


em-Mome on the border on Christmas Eve. 
hey The Coming of Christ, by J. Mase- 
ked eld. $1.75. Christmas. A poetic produc- 
hefifion, difficult, designed for the chancel. 
in The Lowly King, by M. B. Shannon. 
065 0¢. Palm Sunday. An imaginary episode 
ich Bhi a Jewish home—friends of Jesus—just 
+ aBBefore his triumphal .entry into Jerusa- 
ten Hem. 
up The Two Thieves, by E. W. Bates. 
0¢. Good Friday; Post-Easter. A beau- 
ay iful ten-minute fantasy about the thieves 
i Hn Calvary with Christ. 
i ® Were You There When They Cruci- 
ys ied My Lord? by Willis and Ellsworth. 
nt H0¢. Good F ‘riday. A fine dramatic serv- 
Wie for Easter-time; in which Peter, 
8 Mudas, Cai: iphas, Pilate, Simon of Cy- 
il ne, the Centurion, and John the Be- 
hi Moved each tells of his part in the Cruci- 
nd HBxion, 
of From Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 
mu. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill, Uncle 
immy Versus Christmas, by F. East- 
we Man, 40¢. Christmas. With humor and 
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pading, a list follows of noteworthy | 
ieces to be found in your public library 
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ore How to Help 
Christian” | Al h li 
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By CLIFFORD J. EARLE. Differing from other recent volumes 
on the subject, this hope-inspiring new book speaks from the 
viewpoint of the Church and makes clear the help that religion 
can offer. Dr. Earle does not preach a sermon on the evils of 
drink. Rather, he explains simply and effectively the nature of 
the problem of alcoholism, and 
makes specific suggestions 
which will help the families and 
friends of problem drinkers to 
face the problem effectively. nearest Westminster 
Just published, $1.50 Book Store 
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i WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
: PUMLABELPINA Please send me copies of How To 
1 Witherspoon Bids. Phitedsishts ?,Po, “Sm? An Ancomsese © 91.50 com. 
YORK 
156 Fifth wan qb. York 10, N.Y. Name 
CHICAGO 
220 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. Address 
LOS ANGELES 
315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. P 
SAN FRANCISCO City _________Zone__ Stare 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. . ( Check or money order enclosed 0) Charge 
P-a 
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“The first genuinely readable Bible for the layman.” 


—Los Angeles Times 


“The whole of the King James 
Version, including the Apoc- 
rypha, is printed without 
editing and without illustra- 
tions, but unusually well 
printed. Large clear type and 
paper of good weight are 
used. Poetry is printed in the 
usual style of poetry. The re- 
sult is a very beautiful book 
. Seldom has the King 
James Version been printed 
in such a distinguished edi- 
tion.”—The Lutheran 


“The ‘helps’ are done in terms 
of the best modern scholar- 
ship and are really helpful . 
This superb edition in modern 
form will be a new incentive 
to reading the Bible.” 
—Christian Century 
“This book was designed to 
be a ‘layman’s Bible.’ It 
At your achieves this purpose without 
bookstore question and ought to be one 
of the most widely read edi- 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS tions ever published.” 
114 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y. 11 —The Witness 
A limited number of copies of the 


: India Paper edition are now avail- 
Publishers of Fine Books for over Four Cnturies Initia Canes Regular edition. $6.50 
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treasu 
of inspiration \ \\ \ 
ONE MOMENT \ 
WITH GOD 


By EDWARD L. R. ELSON 
\ Minister, The National Presbyterian 


NY W ry 


Church, Washington, D. C 


\ 
\ B* spending a brief minute of your 
\\ time daily with this stimulating book 
of inspirational readings—you will gain a 
new lift, a new outlook on life. 
There are 365 readings in all—a story, 
a thought to cheer you, the day's Bible 
reading, and a reverent prayer. You will 
find words of guidance from such as 
Joseph Fort Newton, Henry L. Stimson, 
and St. Francis of Assisi; 
advice on accepting criti- 
cism, for loneliness, for re- 
lieving tensions; stories of 
. danger, strength, the search 
. for God. 

Designed so that it will 
slip right into your pocket 
or purse, this treasure-house 
of religious thought can be 
dipped into at any moment 
during the day. Order sev- 

\ eral for Lenten-Easter gifts. 
\\ 192 pp. cloth bound, $1.25. 


i 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


co 
To any bookseller or 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Dept. PL-3, Garden City, N. Y. 

Send me copies of One Moment With God 
by Edward L. R. Elson, at $1.25 each. I enclose 
$ with the understanding that if I am in 

any way dissatisfied I may return book(s) within 
10 days for refund. 


Name 


Address. 





“Out of these pages emerges 
. . a dauntless man of God’’* 


BRIDGE OF 
HEAVEN 


A novel by 
MURRAY DYER 


“The story of his struggle for 
the souls of Japan’s people, 
waged against the ancient gods 
and the modern militarists, is 
one to enthrall the heart. Here 
is the very stuff of human life, 
stark and poignant, yet haloed 
over with the highest and best 
of human aspirations.” 


—*The Christian Herald 
At all bookstores 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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ACT IT OUT 


fantasy this play tells how a Recording 
Angel changed the mind of Uncle 
Jimmy, who had been soured on Christ- 
mas. 

By-line for St. Luke, by R. Lorenzen. 
50¢. Christmas. A modern play about 
a newspaper reporter who types out the 
Christmas story from St. Luke, as if it 
had happened today against the back- 
ground of the housing shortage. 

From Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., The 
Christmas Pageant of the Holy Grail, 
by W. R. Bowie. 25¢. The story of King 
Arthur and his knights searching for the 
Holy Grail at Christmas-time. 


Three-Act Plays 


Winterset, by M. Anderson. Samuel 
French, Inc. A poignant drama in blank 
verse about people connected with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 

R.U.R., by J. and K. Capek. French. 
A fantasy about a group of scientists 
who create robots so lifelike that they 
finally turn on the men and destroy 
them. 

Family Portrait, by Coffee and 
Cowan. French. In modern speech, a 
story built around the family of Jesus, 
and what his brothers and sisters thought 
of him. 

Our Town, by T. Wilder. French. 
Beautiful and moving because of its sim- 
plicity, this play is about ordinary people 
living in a little New England town after 
the turn of the century. 

The Silver Cord, by S. Howard. 
French. A possessive mother, struggling 
to hold her older son even at the price 
of breaking up his marriage, finally loses 
the battle but envelops her younger son 
in her possessiveness. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by R. Sher- 
wood. Scribner’s. Incidents in the life of 
the Emancipator which reveal the mold- 
ing of his charaeter before he left Spring- 
field for the White House. 

The Green Pastures, by M. Con- 
nelly. Farrar and Rinehart. A delightful 
presentation of an old southern Negro’s 
concept of the Bible, God and man, and 
the coming of Christ. 

Death of a Salesman, by A. Miller. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. The pathetic 
struggle of a modern man trying to find 
a meaning to life for himself and his 
sons in our commercialized, mechan- 
istic society. 

Saint Joan, by G. B. Shaw. Dodd, 
Mead. G. B. S.’s dramatized version of 
the immortal story of Joan of Arc. 

Street Scene, by E. Rice. French, Ep- 
isodes in the lives of New York city’s 
tenement dwellers. A play fast becom- 
ing an American classic of stark realism. 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


« ... Icansee nothing but good @» 
ing out of the lively discussion Buck 
has stirred up... . 

—D. H. Mow 


Flemington, New 


Concerning Peacemakers 
Whether we approve of Russia’s 
or not, we have to listen to her “pe 
proposals” if we are to receive the bk 
ing that our Lord said would come 
the peacemakers. I cannot underst 
therefore, the seemingly favorable lig 
in which you report on the exchange 
letters between the Reverend Robe 
Stone and the Soviet Embassy (see P 

Jan. 19). 

While we all readily deplore { 
events recorded by Mr. Stone in hi 
letter, to retaliate with his closed mis 
policy is to make us equally responsib 
for the failure to achieve peace. Iti 
exactly this policy in our State Depa 
ment that I find so alarming at th 
se % 


—TueE Rev. RicHarp W. THompso 
First Presbyterian Chur 
Winnebago, Mi 


Likes Children’s Stories 
Occasionally I keep at my home 
little six-year-old great-nephew. He 
not yet been to school but loves to hav 
stories read to him. He is a little Me 
dist, I am Presbyterian, but he has : 
ready grown to have great respect ft 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. As he enters th 

house he says, “Where is your 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire?” And he know 
exactly where the story is always found 
In fact he tells me, “You'll find it new 
to the last page.” He studies the pi 
tures and looks over back ones and ask 
for many an old one to be re-read to him 
I have not yet found one he does not lik 


—Haze.t BRazeLto 
Paris, Tex 


Needed: Drama Info 


My doctoral dissertations at the Uni 
versity of Iowa is a study of the relation 
ship of the theater and the Presbyteria 
Church U.S.A. I would appreciate am 
pertinent material which readers @ 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE might have or kno 
of—diary references, sh sermons 
programs, addresses, pictures, etc. . «| 
am particularly jnterested in the eat 
history of the relationship, and the tim 
when drama began to be used in Pre 
byterian Churches. . . . I can microfi 
the materials and return them to # 
owners immediately, if necessary. . : 

—HArro_p SHiIFFuU 


177 Riverside 
Towa City, 
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IN ARMOR 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 





gna of Haldingham was a man of 
a misunderstood and harassed type 
seen in every age—a man ahead of his 
time. In another generation Columbus 
would discover a new world; in yet 
another Luther would unfold a purer 
form of religious expression. But Gisbert 
was young in the mid-years of the fif- 
teenth century. There was small welcome 
then for men of inquiring mind and a 
habit of saying what they thought. And 
it looked as though the Church, which 
had laid down what men must believe 
and do for so many hundreds of years, 
would go unchallenged forever. 
Gisbert’s inability to believe many of 
the doctrines required by the Roman 
Church and his refusal to tolerate the 
unjust social order fostered by the clergy 
form the chief theme of The Green 
Madonna (Westminster Press. 302 pages, 
$3.75), historical novel which was se- 
from 229 mimiscripts submitted, 
to win the $7,500 Westininster Award 


Marcu 15, 1952 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
mM fon YOUTH 


& 


A complete song- 
book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Lorge Size, 
60¢ each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 

Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! 
PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 


SOARES AC AARARRRRQRAOR CS: 





ROLAND E. 
WOLSELEY 


The gift 
book for your 








HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If you 
are looking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, 
play, scholarly work, poetry, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41st, N.Y. 18 


minister 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
1228 Spruce Street 
Phiiadelphia 7 














for a new slant on living, read 


MR. BRADFORD GETS AROUND 
By Harding W. Gaylord QP So <a? id 
i tories about an everyday person who is a rea 

pon 18 Christian. An inspirational and utterly delightful 
ook for,every member of the family. $1.25 
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or a new slant on marriage, read 


LOVE IS NO LUXURY 


By Marjory Louise Bracher 


i iage—di family 
The day-in-day-out problems of marriage diet, the ) 
bade, exmnteing authority, divorce, birth control, and 
others—are treated in a refreshing and simple manner. 
Protestant Lenten List, 1952. $1.50 


At your book store, or MUHLENBERG PRESS: Philadelphia 











WHEN BUYING these books in bookstores, please mention that you 
noticed the advertisement in Presbyterian Life. 

















The Cross Is 
Urgent «<froseso. 


Knowing people, their weaknesses and their 
hepes, the author looks with them in these med- 
itations—at their fears and at their yearnings— 
to see how all sides of their lives are touched 
by all sides of the Cross. 


$1.50 










from your bookstore or 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE * MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 




















rHE FOLLOW -THROUGH 


Moral Law vs. Moral Vacuum 





Using the Japanese peace treaty as an illustration, John Foster Dulles points out 
that moral forc i- the only basis for unity amid dissenting factions (see page 8). 
The moral law here put to work in international relations ean be as effectively 
applied to the social, business, and political relationships in which we all engage. 

The following list sets forth at the left some of the feelings that might have won 
out in the Japanese peace treaty. From the group at the right, select and fill in the 
moral principle that you feel would best overcome each of these powers of evil. 
Do your answers agree with those of Mr. Dulles?*® 


Vengefulness will be overcome by.......................+. ..A. Fellowship 

Hatred will be overcome by........................sc0se000e B. Trust 

Greed will be overcome by......................sccscsesserseeess C. Forgiveness 

Arrogance will be overcome by.............................. D. Humanity and fair play 
Fear will be overcome by.......................:c00::000000 ....E. Magnanimity 


Discussion: How did moral principles effect the conditions of the Japanese peace 
treaty in regard to trade, reparations, and disarmament? What kind of a treaty 
would probably have been written for Japan had not these principles been invoked? 
What do you imagine would have been the reaction of the Japanese people to a 
treaty not based on these principles? In what way can these same principles be 
applied to tensions within our own community or group? What do you do when 
it is necessary to participate in a political, social, or business program that is not 
based on moral principles? 


150,000,000 Customers? 


Much of the publicity and advertising program proposed for narcotics (see page 1 2) 
has already been successfully applied to the promotion of intoxicants and cigarettes. 
It is especially important that young people be made aware of the means by which 
liquor and cigarette manufacturers seek to make their products both socially 
acceptable and desirable. 


Westminster Fellowship Project: Have the members make a collection of liquor 
and cigarette advertisements that appear in magazines and local newspapers. Make 
a display of these advertisements and then have the group analyze and discuss the 
various subtle means which are used to encourage acceptance and use of these 
products. What can the church do to counteract the influence of this advertising? 


A Living Library for Your Church 


An up-to-date library stocked with recommended Christian literature can be 
made an exceptionally valuable adjunct to the regular services of the church (see 
page 29). If your church has no library, or if the one it has is not being used, the 
following suggestions may prove helpful: 


1) Keep the initial committee small. Two or three interested volunteers who will take 
the initiative in maintaining and promoting the library are all you need. 

2) Solicit outside contributions through pulpit and bulletin announcements or allot 
a small percentage of church expenses for the purchase of books. No amount is 
too small for a start. 

3) Reject gifts of unwanted books which no one will read. Periodically weed out 
the books on hand that are out-dated and never used. Keep only those that will 
whet the appetite and inspire further reading. 

4) Use a reliable guide for the regular purchase of new books. The book review 
column of PRESBYTERIAN Lire is well-suited to this purpose. 

5) Promote the use of your library: Place a display of recent acquisitions where 
church members can see them on Sunday. Use notices in the church bulletin to 
arouse interest and participation. Encourage use by members of the Sunday 
church school and adult study groups. 

6) Don’t stop with success. A library that is not being continually promoted and 
added to quickly falls into disuse. Keep it a living library in your living church. 


Additional Aids: The Board of Christian Education has prepared a comprehensive 
manual on starting and maintaining a church library. A limited number of copies of 
this present manual are on hand and a revised edition is in preparation. Also available 
is a list of selected books for inclusion in the church library. This list is made up with 
the cooperation of all educational directors of the Board. Autherized church librarians 
(who must be registered with the Board) may purchase any books from Westminster 
Bookstores at a 10 per cent discount. Consultation will be freely given on any 
problems or questions that may arise. Write: Church Library Plan, 900 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

*Order given by Mr. Dulles: g-y-cj-q-5 
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C.E. L’Ami, author of The Green Madonna 


for Fiction for 1951. The story takes 
place in a rural English community in 
the days of the Lollards, early precursors 
of the Protestant Reformation. Its author, 
Ireland-born C. E. L’Ami, now a Ca 
nadian newspaperman and lecturer in 
journalism at the University of Manitoba, 
comes of a background steeped in Prot- 
estant lore — his parents were Irish 
Huguenot and Scotch Presbyterian. 
The Green Madonna may well vie 
with the high-selling scores of previous 
Westminster prize winners No Trumpets 
Before Him and Prince of Egypt. With 
many of the elements that have made 
historical novels front-window items for 
bookstores, this ingeniously-plotted tale 
has much to offer buyers who read “just 
for the story.” Mr. L’Ami has provided 
missing persons, a doubtful succession, 
mysterious marauders, captures and es 
capes—and not just one beauteous her 
oine, but a pair of equally-lovely twins. 
The extremes of valor and cruelty in the 
story ring true, for we know from history 
that men like rebellious, honest, irascible 
Gisbert existed, and men like the ambi- 
tious Abbot of Rokewode were not 
fastidious in their efforts to destroy their 
enemies. Both the Church and those who 
sought to crack its monolithic sway ovet 
western Europe were in deadly earnest. 
What makes The Green Madonna 
more than a cloak-and-dagger romance 
is the parallel between the total tyranny 
of five hundred years ago and the sev- 
eral brands of oppression competing for 
power today. This novel is about, in its 
author's words. “the right of a man to 
stand up before God and the universe 
and say what in his heart he believes t 
be true.” And though it may be hard 
to believe in times like Gisbert’s and 
our own, God and the universe seem 


look with favor upon men who exereis® 


this right. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 
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Question: From Colorado: Please give 
view on John 20:23: “Whose 
er sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” 


Answer: You ask me for my views on 
John 20:23. My views are not authorita- 
tive. Instead, I will endeavor to give 
you the meaning of this passage in the 
light of New Testament teaching. 

This promise was made to the disciples 
immediately after Jesus had bestowed 
upon them the Holy Spirit (verse 22). 
To remit sins is to forgive them; to retain 
sins is to refuse forgiveness. This promise 
was made to the spirit-filled Christian 
community, the Church; it was not a 
promise restricted to the Apostles, the 


ikes 
y in 
SOrs 
hor, 


> clergy. Only God can actually forgive 
fi sins (Mark 2:7), but the Church, as it 


ot. a led by the Spirit of God, has the right 
and duty to say to the penitent sinner 


- that he is forgiven; to the impenitent 
e* wrongdoer, the Church must say that he 
ous I iS not forgiven. 

ets : : q > . 

ith In I Corinthians 2:7-11, Paul recom- 
de mends this practice on the part of the 
for church in Corinth. Some member of the 
sje Church had sinned grievously, but had 
st @ repented. Paul commanded that he be 


od i forgiven, lest he “be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow,” and lest Satan get 


n, : 

. @ advantage over the church which re- 
. i fused to forgive the penitent. This was 
T- £ I ; 

s, @ 900d Christianity in Corinth; it is good 
e Christianity today. 

ry . 

le The words are remitted and are re- 


tained are translations of the perfect 
x tense in the Greek. They mean that for- 
giveness is final and complete. As the 
o & Psalmist said, “As far as the east is from 
+ & the west, so far hast thou removed our 
. @ transgressions from us” (Psalm 103:12). 
»@ When we are forgiven our sins, we 
»@ should not go back and mourn over 
them; we should set our face to the fu- 
_ @ ture and dedicate our life to service to 

the God who has forgiven us. The im- 
 @ Penitent man is unforgiven unto eter- 
|B ity, unless he repents; but he too can 
& be forgiven eternally, if he will be honest 
with God and ask for forgiveness. 


Question: From Tennessee: When the 
members of a congregation are sick, 
should not the pastor call upon them, 
whether they like him or not? 


Marcu 15, 1952 





_ says, and does which determines his 


Answer: Yes, a pastor is responsible 
for the well-being of his congregation. 
He should visit the sick; counsel with 
the confused, the anxious, and the err- 
ing; and comfort the sorrowing. There 
are many reasons why some members 
of a congregation do not like their pas- 
tor. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
pastor; sometimes it is the fault of the 
members; sometimes both are partly to 
blame. In general, the pastor who min- 
isters to the needs of his people is both 
respected and loved by his congregation. 
He does not need to be a great preacher 
to win their affection. If he habitually 
neglects his duty to them, in their sorrow 
and their need, they must sooner or 
later become aware of his failure to 
perform his ministerial duty. 

If the Savior of the world had waited 
until he was sure all, mankind would 
receive him, he would still be waiting. 
The servant of Christ does not limit his 
services to the people who like him. 


Question: From Ohio: Where in the 
New Testament does it say that Chris- 
tians may not eat pork? A religious 
friend of mine says it is sinful to eat 
pork. 


Answer: The answer to your religious 
friend is found in the, seventh chapter 
of Mark, as well as in a number of other 
places in the New Testament. Your 
friend has drawn her religious ideas 
from the Old Testament, rather than the 
New. Jesus said that all foods are clean. 
The word clean here is used in the sense 
of religiously, ritually, clean—that is, 
suitable for food. 

In the Old Testament, the Hebrew 
was forbidden to eat pork, but the 
Christian has never been forbidden to 
eat it or any other wholesome food. 
According to the New Testament, it is 
not what a man eats that makes him 
righteous or sinful; it is what he thinks, 


character. See especially Mark 7:18-23. 
An evil heart makes all of our thoughts, 
words, and acts evil. Eating pork has 





nothing to do with our characters, 





Due to limitations of space, I can publish answers 
to only about 10 per cent ‘6f the queries which 
come to me, I answer every inquiry personally 
when I have the writer’s name and address, 
Anonymous letters cannot be answered. For pub- 


ROOM 
FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


NEXT STEPS FOR 
PROTESTANTS 


by Chad Walsh, Nels 
Ferré, Robert Earl 
Cushman, David J. Maitland, and edited 
by David Wesley Soper. $2.00 
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Vigorous pointers to Protestant 
growth 


eA cure for “one-man centered” 
worship services 

@A workable faith which has 
passed through the. fires of criti- 
cism 

@A meaningful recovery of the 
Christian tradition of creation 
and eternal life 

e A new and rewarding approach 
to daily work—yours and other 
people’s 

S22 ee eee eee eee aeeeaaaaeaaaaea 
At your bookstore or direct from 
The Cloister Press 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, fil. 


Send me copies of Room For Improve- 
ment (PL) $2.00, 


C) €.0.0 ( Check Enclosed 


Name. 





Address. 





Zone. State. 





City. 





12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 

for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 

Write for 
Bulletin 
CH — 107 
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lication, I choose what I regard as the more 
important questions, or those of more general 
interest. —W.D.C. 
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SHOPPING FOR REINDEER 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


H ow MANY? How many reindeer you 
sell?” The short man in the fur 
parka asked it patiently, waiting while 
the Siberian Eskimos talked among 
themselves. 

But Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian 
missionary to Alaska, could not be pa- 
tient much longer. The arctic summer 
of 1891 was nearly gone. Already the 
U.S. Cutter Bear had carried him several 
thousand miles through the icy waters 
of the Siberian coast on this strange 
shopping expedition without success. 
The Eskimo villagers, suspicious of the 
white men, would not tell where their 
reindeer herds were hidden. 

“Why you want reindeer?” said the 
village chief now. “You eat?” 

“No,” Dr. Jackson answered, “We 
come across from Alaska to buy reindeer 
for your brother Eskimos there. Walrus, 
whales, seals, all gone—killed or chased 
away by white hunters. Eskimos die be- 
cause they have nothing to eat, no furs 
for clothes, no bone for tools. You sell 
me few reindeer. I take them in boat to 
Alaska. Pretty soon few reindeer become 
many reindeer and Eskimos can live.” 

Dr. Jackson motioned to one of the 
sailors from the Bear to open the wooden 
chest at his feet. The Eskimos crowded 
around to look at the rifles and cartridges 


38 


and traps which the crewman lifted out. 

“These we will give you as pay for 
the reindeer,” Dr. Jackson said. “And 
bread from the ship’s store, too. Come, 
how many reindeer you sell?” 

The village chief put out a dirty finger 
and rubbed it on a rifle barrel. He 
talked with the other villagers. Then 
he stretched out his hand again to the 
rifle. “One reindeer. You take one rein- 
deer. I take rifle.” 

The crewman snorted in disgust, but 
Dr. Jackson nodded quickly. “Let’s get 
the animal aboard before these fellows 
change their minds.” 

When the reindeer was brought out 
of hiding, the sailors tied its feet to- 
gether and put a canvas sling around 
its body. Struggling and kicking, it was 
lifted into the small boat and rowed out 
to the Bear, anchored among the ice 
floes in the bay. Ropes were let down 
over the side and fastened to the sling. 
The sailors heaved at the block and 
tackle until the frightened animal swung 
up over the rail. 

Along with the reindeer came a sup- 
ply of moss. This, with oatmeal water, 
made breakfast and dinner for the rein- 


deer during the three weeks the B 
continued on its shopping trip. 

With one reindeer safe on board, D 
Jackson had a good talking point att 
next villages, and he was able to b 
fifteen more animals before the Be 
headed back across the strait to Alaska. 

The little herd was landed on an island 
in charge of an experienced reindee 
man. 

The next summer Dr. Jackson and the 
Bear made another trip to Siberia, and 
three more thereafter, bringing back 
total of 173 reindeer. He also persuaded 
several Siberian herders to return with 
him. At Port Clarence the Teller Reindeet 
Station was set up. The deer were trained 
to draw sleds and proved even better 
travelers in deep snow than the husky 
dogs. The deer could find their own 
food under the snow. They provided 
meat, leather, horn, fur, bones, and fat 
for the Eskimos. 


in herd at Teller increased as fawns 
were born, and soon the herd was large 
enough to be divided among the = 
Eskimo families. 

Like many other shoppers, Dr. Jacks@ 
was glad he had kept looking until 
found what he wanted. 
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welcome the living Christ 
through these devotional poems 


a RIST 
YS 


compiled and edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Hazel Davis Clark 


529 poems 
282 poets 


Here is Christ the Companion, Inspirer, and Guide .. .“the lord of our hearts and homes.” 
Here is the gloriously warm, sympathetic Christ... .“‘we touch him in life’s throng and 
press, and we are whole again.” Modern poets help us exalt the human Christ of the 
Gospels in poems you will use in personal, group, and family devotions, 


CHRIST IN POETRY brings you a “Fifth Gospel according to the 
Poets.” These 529 poems from 282 poets picture vividly a living 
Christ who meets all your needs... Christ the Man who is close 
to us. This is the distinctive testimony of the modern poets. Un- 
like other religious anthologies, more than 450 of the 529 devo- 
tional poems were written in the present century; classic poems 
of the nineteenth century and earlier are also in Christ in Poetry, 
Unlike other collections, this is a Christ-centered anthology. 

CHRIST IN POETRY paints a dramatic portrait of the Savior...a 
beautiful and vast and vivid panorama that re-enacts Christ’s life, 
that re-tells his sacred message in terms meaningful for us today, 
and that makes Him live even more strongly in our hearts. The 
selections are arranged, mainly chronologically, in sections deal- 
ing with “The Way of the Cross,” “Resurrection,” “Calvary,” 
“Come, Follow Me,” “The Continuing Christ,” “The Revolution- 
ist,” “The Lost Christ,” and “The Triumphant Christ.” 

CHRIST IN POETRY is compiled and edited by Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Curtis Clark. Mr. Clark, who has been called “the 
poet laureate of American Protestantism,” has already led many 
Christians to richer personal lives, and to more effective preach- 
ing and teaching. You probably own and have used his 1,000 
Quotable Poems, Golden Book of Religious Verse, Treasury of 
the Christian Faith. As poetry editor of the Christian Century 
for more than a quarter century, Mr. Clark has influenced the 
development of religious verse today. He includes in Christ in 
Poetry scores of the best Christian Century poems. 

CHRIST IN PoETRY is alife-reference, family- 
reference, teacher-reference, preacher- 
reference volume. Includes full author and 
title indices. You can get copies now — for 
your home, church, study, school, club, 
library, friends — with this convenient 
coupon, $3.49 
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NOW... choose your guides to His way 


Mail to your bookstore or direct to: Dept. P-3 
when 
oe size 
Pw ference 

\e essages 

au “Lonely: 


i ‘e less, 
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Association Press 291 Broodway, New York 7 


We'd like to have______copies of the big, new, 448-page book 

CHRIST IN POBTRY, @ $3.49. 

And let me have copies of these books (use order numbers): 
copies of No... @ copies of No... @ — 
copies of No... @ —___.. copies of No... @ — wae 
0) Payment enclosed 0 Charge 
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ublished for the modern home by 


| — ) 
, Ssoctation #CAS 


Address 





City. Zone State 
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CHURCH AND PASTOR GOAL 


Covenant Presbyterian $1,000,000 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. Warner L. Hall, D.D. 


Cherry Hill United Presby- 
terian, Dearborn, Mich. 


Rev. Frank J. Irvine, D.D. 


100,000 


St. Mark’s Evangelical 
Lutheran, Butler, Pa. 
Rev. Gordon S. Huffman 


Third Presbyterian 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. W. H. Hudnut, Jr., D.D. 


Selwyn Avenue Presbyterian 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. Samuel M. Inman 


Grace Episcopal 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Donald V. Carey, D.D. 


Shelby Presbyterian 
Shelby, N. C. 
Rev. Walter L. Brown, D.D. 


First Presbyterian 
Indiana, Pa. 


Rev. Harry Burton Boyd, D.D. 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. George A. Long, D.D. 
(President) 


4 


AMOUNT 
RAISED 


$1,007,830 


125,750 


391,900 


581,000 


125,570 


290,000 


COMMENTS ABOUT 
KETCHUM, INC. DIRECTION 


“Over and beyond the line yd ‘one 
—Thomas M. Barnhardt, Jr., General 
Chairman 


“A large share of the achievement is 
due to the leadership of your staff.” 
—The Campaign Cabinet 

**, . « the finest Christian guidance to 
our building fund program.”—Rev. 
Huffman 

**. . « we compliment and thank your 
staff without reserve.’’—Daniel I. 
Mayne, Chairman, Bldg. Committee 


“Without the assistance of your firm, 
we would not have succeeded in reach- 
ing our goal.”—Rev. Inman 


“We can genuinely say the campaign 
was a complete success and unhesitat- 
ingly recommend Ketchum, Inc.”— 
John D. Hibbard, Campaign Chairman 


“Your staff won my affection and that 
of my congregation.”’—Rev. Brown 


“Your staff's tact, executive ability, 
coupled with intelligent persistence in- 
spired the workers and won the friend- 
ship of all.”—Rev. Boyd 


ne . able direction . . . valuable 


leadership and planning . . "Samuel 
A. Fulton, General Chairman 


Cu POS OE “a lian Withe al Cllgation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH Ig, PA. AND §00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President 
NORMAN MacLEOD, Exec. Vice President » MCCLEAN WORK, Vice President 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND RAISING COUNSEL 








